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Signs of Health, 


You don’t have to look 
twice to detect them—bright 
eyes, bright color, bright 
smiles, 7 
bright in 
every ac- 
tion. 

Disease is 
overcome 
only when 
_ weak tissue ‘" 

is replaced by the healthy 
kind. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod liver oil effects cure by 
bui'ding up sound flesh. It 
is agreeable to taste and 
easy of assimilation. 

Vrepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 














All druggists. 








New Enouano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


hikenirtes 


$23, 204,162.58 
24,537,527+35 


$1 666,635.23 





RA ENDOWMENT policies are 
life rate jum, 
Casu butions are paid upon all 


has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
Any sid values to which the insured 


is by the Massachusetts Statute. 
fates and values for any age sent on 
to the Company's Office. 


BEN). F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
§, F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER..,Asat. Sec. 


LUNTED STATES 
NCOME TAX 


SIMPLIFIED 


‘fae FOR 
BUSINESS MEN. 
By Ferdinand A. Wyman. 
8 ; this book contains 8 pages 
ghd og Laws of various countries ; 
of the Income Law dissected ; and full text 
. This ike not — a 7 Income 
ma to do so. nt post- 
price, so CENTS. $s 
, if not satisfied with your 
, send for your money and it will de returned 
} uestion, and youcan keep the book, Ad- 
: FERDINAND A. WYMAN, 131 Devon- 
re st., Boston, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON. EXCURSIONS. 
All Expenses Included. * 





A series of personally conducted 
excursions to Washington, D. C., 
during the winter of, 1894-95, de 
Wigned particularly to accommodate 
the people of New England, will be 


— via the Royal Blue Line. 


excursions will cover a period 
of seven days, and the rate of $23 
from 


BOSTON 


will include fare for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations in Washing- 
ton, transfers and trip to Mount Ver- 
non, The next excursion will leave 


January 23, 1895, 
and other dates will be announced 


ee For information, tickets and circu- 
lars, call on or address 


A. J. ‘SIMMONS, NEW ENGLAND AGT., 
211. Washington Street, 
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BEAY BRAY BRAY EERY FRAY BIN EERE 
Carpets and 
Upholstery. 


We have beer in business since 1817. 

Our facilities for low buying (and con- 
sequently for /ow selling) are  unsur- 
passed. 

We stand behind our goods and our 
agreements. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston St.), Boston. 


FEAY ERAS BRAY BRAY FRAY BAY EE 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


‘FLORIDA 
and CUBA. 











Parties will leave Boston Feb. 7 and 21 for Be 
Two Grand Tours, including visits to St. Augustine, | 
the Ocklawahaand St. John’s Rivers, Palatka, Ormond, ve 
Tampa, Punta Gorda, Winter Park, Kockledge, Lake <a 
Worth, and other Popular Resorts. ae 


The Cuba Parties will sail from Port Tampa on 
the “‘Ohvette ” or its mate, of the Plant Steamship 
Line, and spend One Week in Havana 








Special Trains of Elegant Pullman Vestibuled 
Sleeping and Dining Cars will be employed for the 
rail journeys 


The Tickets permit the holders to prolong their 
stay io Florida, if desired, and to return North with is 
any one of Four Parties having Specia! Escort, or é v 
on Any Reguler Train until May 3: Be 

Tours to California, Mexico, the Sandwich 
Islands, and Washington 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to al! points 


tH Send for descriy tive b 
trip desired 


ok, mentioning the F 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., (opp. School St.,) Boston. 


The Ottawa Carnival 


To accommodate those wishing to 
attend the Carnival the 


Fitchburg Railroad — 


will run a sleeping car through 
without change from Boston to Ot- 
tawa on train leaving Boston at 
7.00 P.M. from January 21st to 
26th inclusive. 

J. R. WATSON, 


Fen. Passenger Agent. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6 4 A.M. ACCOMMDATION for 

. Troy and Albany. 


9 A: M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 
. CAR for Troy. 
A. M. ACCOMMODATION 


for Troy and Albany. 
P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with 








3.0 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7 00 P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
. to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, 8URLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
6 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
Bellows Falls. 
9 A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, 
. Parlor Cars to Montreal. 
3 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
° Rutland, Vt. 
y | 00 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
° Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 27, 1894. Boston, . 
The Air Line 
4 e oo 
Limited Train 
BETWEEN 
Bostod & New York = 
r) i 
Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destina- 
tion 9.00 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking 
Cars and Coaches. Dining Car between 
Boston and Willimantic. 
The First Train Between Boston and New 
York on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES. 
In Boston : 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer St., 
In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Central Station. 
Ask for tickets via the ‘‘NEW ENG- 
LAND” and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH. Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
WR, BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
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PROFESSOR MASPERO. 
HE face of Professor Gaston 


Maspero on the cover of this 
journal, which contains a review of 
his magnum opus just published, sug 
gests a few of 
life of this il 
fessor Sayce does not 
him when he remarks 
as a philologist, a 
an archeologist, 


data 
savant. 


the many in the 

Pro 
overestimate 
that, alike 
historian and 
he occupies a fore 
most place in the annals of modern 
knowledge and research. I know of 
no greater living Egyptologist, in a 
comprehensive use of that somewhat 
mysterious appellative. 

He was born in Paris, June 24, 
1846, and in 1874 succeeded De 
Rongé as professor of archeology 
and Egyptian philology in the Col- 


illustrious 


lége de France. When Mariette 
died, in 1881, he was appointed 


keeper of the Boulak Museum and 
director-general of antiquities in 
Egypt. No other man in the world 
could so ably fill that important 
position*® ; yet he cheerfully resigned 
his high office in 1886, owing to the 
ill health of his wife in Egypt, and 
removed to Paris where he fills the 
chair of Egyptology inthe College 
de France, is a memnber of the Insti- 
tute and of the French Academy. 


Oxford has bestowed D.C.L. upon 
him. A warm friend of the Egypt 


Exploration Fund during his resi- 
dence in Egypt, he is now its vice- 
president for France. His last 
official act in Cairo was to unroll the 
mummy of Rameses II in the pre- 
sence of H. R. H. the Khedive and 
a distinguished company. 

Among the many writings of Dr. 
Maspero, in addition to The Dawn 
of Civilization, are Egyptian Arch- 
eology, translated by Amelia B. 
Edwards; Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de l’Orient; Les Contes 
Populaires del’ Egypte Ancienne ; 
Les Mastabas de l’Ancienne Empire ; 
Guide du Visiteur an Musée de Bou- 
laq. Iam proud to have the proof 


*Monsieur de Morgan, now the director- 
general, is doing most brilliant and useful 
work both in the line of discovery and in the 
recovery of historical data frm obliteration 
or destruction. His amazingly rich dis- 
covery of gems and jewelry at Dashoor 
last spring was a stroke of genius as well as 
good fortune. Ww. C. W. 


SATURDAY, 


sheets of the last named, slightly 
corrected, among my archeological 
treasures. 

Che likeness is froma photograph 


received from him in 1891. One 
in Cairo may not now enjoy the 
luxury of a walk with him in the 


Gizeh Boulak ) Museum, but 
that privilege in the Egyptian Halls 
of the Louvre is possible. 

Wa. CopLey WINSLOW. 


( once 


* is a melancholy and to some 
extent disquieting observation 
that every sharp or prolonged de- 
pression in the stock market is ac- 
companied by disclosures of defalca- 
tions in places of financial trust. 
The inference, ot that 
speculation by persons holding such 
positions of trust, using money which 
does not belong to them for this pur- 
pose, is frequent if not general. This 
undoubtedly is an unjust inference. 
Such betrayals of trust are not the 


course, is 


rule but the exceptions, as is shown 
by the safe, honorable and religiously 
conscientious fulfilment of duty by 
those who hold and manage the vast 
aggregate of trust funds in our state 
and municipal treasuries, our savings 
banks, national banks, industrial 
corporations and other depositories 
of the money of the people. 

Never before in the history of the 
world was what may call the 
fiduciary profession such an impor- 
tant element in society. Practically 
the entire earnings, savings and in- 
vestments of the people of all com- 
mercial countries are in the hands of 
persons holding the relation of 
trustees. ‘The number of those who 
hold and manage their own property 
is small indeed when compared with 
the vast multitude whose property 
is held for them and managed for 
them by others. Of the smaller 
holders of this class, the farmer who 
owns only his fields and stock and 
homestead is an example; of the 
greater fortunes in this country, that 
of the Astor family is perhaps the 
only conspicuous instance. And 
when we consider how great is the 
number of men engaged in conduct- 
ing these affairs of trust, the percent- 
age of failure and dishonesty must 
be acknowledged to be small indeed. 
The cases of embezzlement and de- 
falcation which come to light in 
times like the present serve really to 
emphasize the fact that honesty is 
the rule. 


ees France has passed through 

another ‘crisis’ during the past 
week. It has done it rapidly, after the 
French fashion, with plenty of noise, 
a good many threats, some weeping, 
and a reasonably safe outcome. It 
began with a ‘cabinet crisis.’ The 
Dupuy ministry has been shaking in 
the wind for some time, and the blast 
being too strong its members re- 
signed office early this week. Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier, after several in- 
effectual attempts to reconstruct the 
ministry, gave up everything and 
himself resigned, This, a thing un- 


we 
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imaginable in the American republic, 
is nothing astounding in the French ; 


and the Chambers without delay 
chose a new President, M. Felix 
Faure. 

There is no doubt that the con- 


are 
There is a 


ditions producing this ‘crisis’ 
seriously disturbing. 
large socialistic and  anarchistic 
element in Paris and inthe other 
large cities which forms a constant 
menace to public order. But it will 
not do to give too great weight to 
the threats and shouts and other 
demonstrations of revolutionary 
spirit which accompanied the pro- 
ceedings ‘in the Corps Legislatif. 
The probability is that this escape 
of steam from the safety valve will 
relieve the pressure, and that M. 
Faure will have a comparatively 
easy time for a while, 


HE new measured rate scheme of 
telephone charges is distinctly 
a step in the right direction, inasmuch 
as it affords an opportunity for 
those who, using the telephone to a 
limited extent only, want it at a rate 
based on the amount of use, with 
the further provision that, the great- 
er the number of calls, the less the 
rate per call. This is bringing things 
to a business basis. 





RED TAPE. 
= Civil Service people never 
can understand why, on the 
whole, their machinery is unpopu- 
lar ; far less why they are laughed at. 

Here is a good instance. A 
young friend of mine, an excellent 
fellow, took a blank last week from 
them that he might obtain the re- 
quisite certificate of his ability. He 
went to his old employer, who filled 
out the blank No 1 on the paper, 
with his own hand, as, properly 
enough, is required. He dated, say 
January gth. ; 

Then my friend came 
filled out blank No 2 on 
paper at length. Accidentally I 
neglected the date. Then he went 
to a third old employer who filled 
out No. 3, and dated it correctly, 
January 11. 

Then he presented it at the office, 
to be told that he must come back 
to me—must come back two or three 
miles,not a trifle in bad weather, for 
a working man—and get me to say 
that it was on the /enth of January 
that I wrote my certificate, and on 
the twelfth to certify to this. 

It was evident from the paper, 
that my opinion of the good fellow 
must have been given between Jan- 
uary gth and January 12th. But 
the government was obliged to 
know that it was given on the tenth. 
So the whole business was delayed, 
and the young man had his journey, 
and I learned my lesson. 

This is what is called Rep Tape. 
And it is this sort of thing which 
makes people laugh at the fuss and 
feathers of the Civil Service. 

Horace WALPOLE. 


to me. I 
the same 
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SYMPATHY. 


HE Lincoln investigation of af- 

fairs at the Islands is over, with 

a victory for both sides, as historians 

say. There are therefore no penalties 
to be administered any where. 

It must be explained to our readers 
at a distance that by ‘the islands’ 
we mean, not the East or the West 
Indies, or the Islands of the Blest, 
but certain islands in the harbor of 
Boston, where it has been thought 
convenient to place some of the alms- 
houses and other ‘institutions,’ as, 
with a certain pathos, they are called, 
of the city of Boston. For the con- 
venience of dainty people who do 
like to see crime nor pauperism, nor 
other forms of misery, we send our 
paupers and our criminals and other 
wretched people down the Bay, and 
build houses for them there, with a 
certain hope that by keeping them 
out of sight we shall keep them out 
of mind. Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, a 
lady who has devoted very large 
means, and all the leisure which be- 
longs to ample means, to the relief 
of poverty, found it within her power 
to make the voyages which are re- 
quired when any one would see how 
the people of Boston take care of 
their wards. She was not satisfied 
with the administration of things 
there, and she has compelled the 
Board of Aldermen, unwillingly 
enough, to investigate the condition 
of things there. ‘his is what is 
familiarly called the ‘investigation 
of the islands.’ 

What has been sufficiently proved 
in the investigation is the lack-— we 
had almost said the utter lack — of 
sympathy between the persons who 
are in autority at the islands and 
the persons who are sent there. To 
use a word which came into existence 
from Mr. Dickens’s repertory, the 
term ‘Bumbleism’ belongs well 
enough to the pleas which the peo- 
ple in charge have made for their 
behavior. Undoubtedly it is true 
that the great danger of ‘institu- 
tions’ is in bringing about this sort 
of mechanical handling of a class of 
human needs which are, however, 
spiritual or moral in their origin, 
and cannot be met by mechanical 
methods. 

It would be fair to say that the 
Elmira investigation has given us a 
similar reminder, even in a quarter 
where such reminders were not 
needed. 

If we could remember that, for its 
relief and cure, poverty needs a 
great deal more than money, bread 
or clothes; and if, remembering this, 
we acted on our memory ; the sort of 
difficulties which require such inves- 
tigations would come to an énd. Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, in an important essay, 
once laid down the law, ‘You do 
a man no good unless you make him 
better.” It would be worth printing 
this law in letters of gold on the 
frieze of the office of the Directors 
of Public Institutions. We present 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Mr. Berran with our earnest hope 
that we will be 
doubt he wishes, to impress it, not 
only on the minds of his conadutors 
in the tri-partite 
which he is the head, but on every 
officer under his charge. “You do 
a man no good unless you make him 
better.” if your 
criminal, from the moment he comes 
into your hands, begins to look more 
hopefully upon life, if he 
and not down, it is worth your while 
to have him there. If, on the other 
hand, you are merely feeding him so 


i | | 
abvie, aS we do not 


commission ot 


youl paupe! Or 


looks up 


that you may have him alive to feed 
him the next day, if you are hoping 
that he will die and glad when he 
does die, you can hardly call your 
institution 

Now people ire 


a benevolent institution. 


made better, not 
by salt codfish or baked potatoes or 
dirty towels nay, they ar not made 
better by clean towels, or palé de fo 

gras, or cuske a la créme. No method 


1 


has been found of making better but 


the method of love, 


ind unl 


SS some 


body somewhere has some sympathy 
with these poor creatures, strong 
enough to show itself inless also 
this somebody somewhere who wants 


‘cshow this sympathy is permitted 
. ‘Show it— you are not going to 
make these criminals or these paupers 
any better people than they come to 
you. That 
which lasted as long as it could last, 
where one to Deer 


Island one hundred times by the city 


melancholy instance, 


woman was sent 


of Boston, because one hundred times 
she had violated the laws of the com 
monwealth, is a sad enough comment 
on our success in making people bet 
ier. And the records of the Police 


year provide in 


lancholy, 


Commission every 


stances which are just as me 
though the numbers may not be as 
atrocious. 

One thing is certain in the admin 
tration of charities. Weare right in 
telling the state to furnish the me 
chanical necessities in the case; the 
state is right in taxing her citizens to 
the last penny for whatever money 
is needed for physical relief; but 
this is as far as the state can 
an institution. ‘The 
done by men and women who are bro 
thersand sisters of the peoplein need. 
The rest,’as has been said, is moral 
and spiritual work. [It cannot be 
weighed out on scales, it cannot be 
measured by auditorsor by treasurers, 
It is the hearty work of people who 
have hearts; it is the sympathy of 
people who can love and hope and 
give the encouragement of hope and 
love. 


o 
go as 


rest must be 


Asa practical matter, such sym- 
pathy between the prosperous and 
the unprosperous cannot do _ this 
work if the unprosperous are carried 
off to islands and are kept virtually 
imprisoned there. ‘The unprosper- 
ous themselves know that they are 
separated from mankind. Mankind, 
speaking by and large, forgets them, 
and has nothing to do with them. It 
wili not do to leave such people to 
the Mrs. Lincolns who have friends 
with steam-yachts who can take them 
to the places of need A Christian 
civilization plants such people in the 
midst of those who want to relieve 
them, that the friendly 
of civilized society may be main- 
tained. Practically, the first duty 
before the Board of Directors of 
Public Institutions, or if you please 
before the public whom they serve, 
is to bring back those persons who 
have offended against the law from 
their island imprisonment. rhe 
second duty is to break them up into 
groups of convenient size — classify 
them, if you please, under different 
headings—and place them in such 
homes as the immense territory of 
the city of Boston could easily pro- 


intercourse 













go and see 


vide, where people can 
them, They 
right to receive their visitors 


much 
as the 
Aged Couples have in their pretty 
home by the Park. What should we 


say if the trustees of that institution 


have just as 


bought Plethick’s Island down in the 
\ged ( ouples 
there to spend the remainder of thei 


Bay, and sent the 


lives ? 
In New York, they appoint a 


special commission of the best women 


they know how to find, and say to 
them yently, ‘It is your business to 
go and visit these pl ices not be 


cause you are officers, but because 


his shows how 


necessary is the union of money and 


you are not ofticers.”’ 


sympathy. We may be driven to 


that here, but we ought at least first 


to try the experiment of giving the 


privilege to some girl, who has an 
hou 1 week which aL wants to 
spend among poor people, of J 
ind reading the B e some Db 
wns ant stein des Oe, « b te » 
oman who has nobpoa » read it to 
her 

For the criminals, if t (‘omm 
ioners sa , isolation m ema 
i part of their punishment But fe 
th sewhnoar;»re my tne ( | 

ll] } +} + 

should remember that we are al Or 
in one way or another, and should be 


ready to extend to them the sympa 
thy which only can improve their 
condition. 

Chere is something humiliatin 
when one reads occasionally in the 
papers that two or three paupers, 


some wretched boat which thev had 


stolen, attempted to escape from th 
particular island on which they were 
placed, and were hunted down is if 
they had been runaway slaves and 
dragged back to the home which the 
city provided for m. In theory 
this home is a home of love, such as 
aman provides for his aged father 


when he is sinking into the grave 


[In practice, it is a place from which 
people es¢ ape and then are pursued 
and dragged back to it. In 


wretched parody of tenderness, there 


+] 
this 


are suggestions so painful that one 
is glad when they are kept out of the 
When we 
the homes of the 


newspapers re-establish 
poor in the 


of their relatives and old 


midst 
associates, 
it is not probable that they will want 
to escape. If they do, there will be 
no reason why their wish should not 
be gratified. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 

THE STATE HOUSE INK, 

Zo the Editor of The Commonwealth 
they are in trouble at the 
State House because good ink froths 
when steel pens are left in it. rhis 
reminds me of an anecdote of one of 
the not forgotten heroes of Boston, 
which may contribute something to 
the problem involved. 


I see 


More than fifty years ago, I was 
what is called an usher in the Latin 
School. .One day a boy came down 
from Mr. Gardner, with his compli- 
ments, to ask if we would send up to 
him any old steel pens which we did 
not want. I asked the boys to fur- 
nish steel pens, and we sent up a 
few. Steel pens were not so much 
in use then as now, and the school 
exercises in writing were all with 
quill pens. 

I asked Mr. Gardner afterwards 
what he wanted of the steel pens, and 
he told me some of the little school 
inkstands had been found to be froth- 
ing. He had reason to suspect a 
mischievous boy of putting in car- 
bonate of soda in order to produce 
this effect. The boy was being led 
to execution—for he was to be 
flogged for this offence — when an- 
other boy said that if you put steel 
pens in inkstands, and left them 
there, the ink would froth. Mr. 
Gardner believed this to be a mere 


blind, for the purpose of 
whipping to the 


saving a 
lad’s companion 


But he sent round the school to col 


them in the ink 


nately for the 1id,eno h of the ink 
Stands frothed to save him the pen- 
ilty 
“ ] ‘ . ] ] ; } . ley 
I think very likely tha oO is \ 
] 


ing and would be glad to commun! 


cate with the Secret 


NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTIONS. 


EDWARD } HAL! it the 


REGA INAT HU} hi, }AD \ y 
©, 159 
rk 
' 
()' R New \y ! } ‘ ( e! at 
, f 
- yt i ; ire 
} ‘ 
il h I 
Spl tT n t n ill 
m< e } ‘ ¢ ( ed the 
ime } ne es ind r ta 
k ( 
T iY ‘ 4 
} j ‘ 
i ‘ I | t | 
the nas | ( iyed it be 
| ] ] 1 ead in ithe? . +f | 
Sna succeed in either case, ul 
] ‘ y + aoe 5 a } 
rely on the three eternities Faith, 


Hope ind Love | shall probably 
fail in either case, if I rely chiefly on 


; 


certain methods which are 


recom 
mended by masters or which man in 
vented kor the te 1s more than 
meat V} | \ nd ‘ el 
tial ar UC met Oot the 
machine s more s ert i 
ka H I I 
I t ne ( 
eT! l 5 ( 
na ta | is i \ 
vhet Lam at n r r 
I iin \ friend no Knew n 
well, emblazoned these fé me nce 
n 1 table whicl | co ( Kée p l 
sight and read in any of the daily 
persecutions. When | was hat issed 


by what the hymn calls ‘dire tem] 


tations,’ when one or other of those 
persecutors appeared, who are sent to 
man, whether he will or will 
not hold to the divine purpose, I 
turn to 


try a 
| , j _ 

could look on these four 

words, as they had been painted by 

the hand of Love — 


SIMPLICITY, SERENITY, CONSTANC'? 
OURAGI 

Many a conflict have they helped 

me through. And, more than once, 

as Satan, all unseen in that room, 

knew that there were powers he 


could not measure or name, have | 
been grateful to this loving friend. 
And today, I do not say that 


we are crudely to resolve that these 
} 


" 1 , 
tour conditions shall rule our 


newly 
begun lives. But that we 


may 


I do say 
test success aS we go on, from 
January to April, from April to July, 
by asking,’once and again, how far 
in the daily management of life, life 
has been guided in Simplicity, Seren- 
ity, Constancy and Courage. 

In our crowded lives, the resolu- 
tion needed is for 
Simplicity. For if one is to keep his 
aim in sight he must not 
many 
Vienna,” 


most apt to be 


have too 
to take 
“take 


aims. “If you 
Napoleon 


Start 
said, 
Vienna.” 


Americans are charged, even by 
those who know us best, with disre- 
garding simplicity. It is by no 
means true that the Almighty Dollar 
is the only object of the average 
American life. On the other hand, 
the existence of a republic requires 
of conscientious men a certain knowl- 
edge of a large number of details, 
such as to an Englishman or a 
Frenchman seems incredible. Thus it 
is my duty and yours,to know where 


the water supply of Boston comes 
from and where.it goes to. It is I 
and you who decide once a year 
whether r shall be sold at re 
tail; whether a hospital shall be en 
larged;: how a House of Correction 
shall be kept. And I must inform 


laws and principles on 


affairs are conducted, 


sonal responsibility. on 
republic comes the 
yn of the \merican 


o inform himself in a large range of 


lispositi iverage 








’ S 
lo which disposition no ilid ob 
ncan be made. It belongs to 
the | reve lll v] h every son of God 
should be seeking. But it does not 
follow that, in a man’s manage 
me of his own time and 
in his discharge of his own duty, 
he is himself to go to work in ten or 
t nty ora ndred of the tl ind 
é t vhich are e in ver I 
he rights and wrongs 
s \ t I lor | ha é 
te on Bb t does not follow 
that | | make surveys or draw- 
grave 
| ( ry ene sight, as 
| this, I will be 
‘ | t that | 
i t \\ aistinction it 
chool Or, if lam a school-mas 
ter, is it that my school shall be the 
best school known to me? If | am 
1 manufacturer, my goods shall 
maintain their reputation, or shall 


earn a better. If | am a merchant, 
those who commission me shall be 
satisfied with the energy and 
rf 1 estal iment. Chis im 
plic 1 ea case, a square resolve 
for sin t Iv do well what 
| ( e thing well 
ra n three things badly, o1 
é 
With which resolve we should 
ha no business here, but that it 
i lves moral determination, For 
>is no mere business of arrange- 
ment, of method, of detail. It be 
longs to my infin life. It is re- 


quire d because | ought to part ike of 
the Divine Nature. Now, in the 
divine order, the world comes out 
where it says it will. The trees bud 
and blossom according to the pros- 
na th 


pectus ; and the thorn-bush does not 
try to produce grapes, nor the fig- 
tree thistles. So must you and I 


What 


Spirit, do well. 


come out. you do, says the 


For this it is that 
you promise your God that you will 
work with his simplicity. 


And closely allied to this promise 


is the sincerity with which the 
children of God work and speak. 
Simplicity of speech is sincerity, 
and action must come 


sincerity ol 


irom simplicity. It is almost im pos- 


t d 

to resolve for the one without 
Mr. Web- 
ich was carved upon 
his seal, promised that he would tell 
the truth to all men, whether they 
rewarded him or no * pro 
gratis’’—truth free for everybody. 
It is this which makes life real, and 
only this Che truth first, the truth 
second, and the truth last. Let us 
remember that sincerity 

not show itself only in the tr 
our words;; it 


sible 
resolving for the other. 


t 
ster’s motto, w 
Vera 
does 


truth of 


itself in the 


such 


shows 
t lives, and it is impossi- 
ble, unless we can attain simplicity 
of living. 

And with simplicity belongs seren- 
ty; the 
10Wever Important. 


statement of 


life, 
Mr. Emerson’s 
it has become a prov- 


ape . 
simple quietness of 


} 
I 
erb: “A gentleman is quiet, a lady 
is serene,’’ we I find 
he left it in print in the words: “A 
gentleman makes no noise, a lady is 
serene.” The quick instinct of the 
nation made a contrast to it in the 
war phrase which ridiculed ‘ Fuss 
and Feathers.’ This was at a time 


} ie 3 
usea to cite it. 


nT ea le 


Te. 
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when a War 


peace 
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Department, used to fit 


ting outalittle handy army fortimesof 


issued proposals to contractors 


ostrich feathers 


| 
» furnish a million 
I 


is part of the munitions of a civil 
wal 
Emerson's wn life, to those who 
ad t pleasure to know him, was a 
revelation of what he meant Not 
n the east ( rerent t small 
hings, he handled them and talked 
it t them w out letting them fret 
m, howe r the tide might turn 
It is impossible to overstat the 
ulu f tl prin le which he has 
hus thrown an ep immati 
¢ The egre -s tr any evening, 
is one looks back upon e day, or 
e regrets of the last day of Decem 
eT is ne oks ba K ul n I é 
ea ill Sst 1 Vita I ect ones 
row it h is permitted him 
Ss ig ft ha eC 
¢ \ i 
Sa { << Vl \ 
yhit n y We wi \ 
er ts ( n ( hn aoes 
( ~ ) ~ ¢ es 
, dos ; Wy 
i The ‘ 
€ il ~ t 
{ iN il e al cl nga 
Fg ve istream, we n not look 
ut our feet, but above them If we 
ire it ) mast-he id ot i s] D, We 
must 1 Ok von the deck Phe 
man \ » Was LO im the ay ties 
it he need not gx meé 
to bid the people d-bhve W 
5 \ e ‘ 
) 4 \ a iT lat 
t ? i , e 
ye f e re a t 
m i i e ) 5 
\ i eC ¢ in 
the ire ind I I tor then Ve 
na lost s oht of the reat pu! Se 
to whi the lay, « the am n 
or the prepara n, \ itever it ma 
be, should be riven ur first ces 
sity] and our S ndon essity are 
thus combined For in real Sim 
plicity of life there comes out the 
Serenity or freedom from passion 











nite life demands. 


which infi 
nd this means, it is hardly worth 
while to enough power behind 
the It the 


engine which draws the is so 


Say, 


machinery. is because 
train 
strong and so heavy that the engine 


driver can 


stop the massive move- 
ment at just the point where he is 
bidden. \ light engine cannot do 
it. It is because the world moves 
with such immense momentum that 
she is not swayedtotheleftortheright 
by any misty comet’s attraction and 


is not frightened from her allegiance 


to her orbit by the sudden blaze of 
any meteor. 
Ihe descriptions of 


the Saviour 


st ind out tor us as represent 


itions ol 


what this serenity is: “Who, when 
he was reviled, reviled not again: ” 
‘‘Who was made perfect through suf- 
fering.” Who told us, himself, that 
ye Ca FR ae 

he who endureth to the end, the 


1 wl} 


same shall be saved.”’ Yes,and 


died, saying, “‘Father! forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 
| 7 7 = 

Here is the absolute control Of pas- 
" Bas Y sar } + ; 
S10n Dy One Who trusts in infinite 
I wer 

Ot what he calls endurance, I 
must spea in more detail It is 
xa } + — . 1 ] } 
what in my littie list of necessities 
; 1] ] 4 
IS Called constancy. It IS What 

£ . 1 z 

[ am so fond of calling here 


Life by Law instead of Life by Whim. 
It is what Paul means when he 


Says, 
‘*Love endureth 5 


all things.” It 
what he means again in the farewell 
epistle from which I read last Sun- 
day, where he said, “ F orgetting the 
things that are behind, I stretch for- 


iS 
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ward to those things that are before.”’ 
Not that he forgets the principles, 
the habits, the laws of the past, but 


that he does forget the obstacles, 
doubts, and annoyances. He will 
not be entangled by them. He has 


to go forward: go forward he 


7 = 


Except t 


started 


will. o such constancy, no 


success comes: be it in my own pe! 


sonal » be it‘in the life, centuries 


¢ ; ha 
LIONS Lhe 


kingdom of 


would not come, not for all the 


] +} ' 


tne prophesies 


had not men of torce 


hly determined that it should 
com¢ and if they had 


not been 


as t 


end hey lived 
s for its coming, 
this, | pled: 


hy} } 


troth.”’ 


to the plough 


re my 
land 


back until he civil 


‘How could 
hold on?”’ we 
would have been to do other 
the 
their world did 


not know what were 


wise ! But we see Success, 


vhat 


ind their eager 


vion becau 
For 
there 
‘‘(nstable 
thou shalt not excel.’”’ They 
So it is that must 

make constancy of New 
Year’s principles, whatever be 
the detail of ou 


not endure to end. 


the 


nere is no victory 


iS 


even remem! 
water, 


are ft 


prance. 
rgotten. we 
one our 

may 
r resolution. 


And all that | have said involves 
the courage of one who is working 
for infinite purpose, with infinite 


hope, because he has infinite power. 
Here is the secret of the whole, and 


it is this which makes us read with 
such passionate enthusiasm the life 
ot any man of steadfast purpose, 


it be written 
» conceives truly the 


hope and power, ll only 
by some one whi 


greatness which achieved such ends. 


And we are dissatisfied if the writer 
do not; if we are told that the great 
wonder was wrought by this method 
or that; as when some critical 
scholar tries to show us that the 
great victory had few prepared in 
advance by a series of happenings, 
so that the conqueror was almost 


Thetruth is that 
by great men ; 
and great men do them because they 
have great For the . 
brilliant | 
thei 


but the world 


tore ed to succ¢ eed 
great things are done 
power, rest, 
men make n 1 show i 
ime and are loud 


u¢ in 
] + ; 
Ly trumpeted ; 


of centuries often is 


careless about them. After centuries 


lace together Napoleon and Fred- 
eric and Charles XII, in the same 
forgotten tomb as Herod and Cam- 
byses and other great conquerors 
whose names even are lost in ob 
livion. 


It is a real resolution which I have 
formed. It is not a whim or fancy. 
As Abraham Lincoln said, I have 
‘highly resolved.’ That , | have 

I have planted .a goal, 


is 
determined. 
a fixed mark, which shall be attained. 
This 1 have done after taking ac- 


count of the Eternal Laws. ‘Truth, 
Right ; these direct me. Now what 
are my resources ? 

t I am an immortal being. There 
is no death to cut short my plans. 

2. Iam one of a great fellowship 
called mankind. I work with them; 
and sooner or later they are on my 
side. 

3. I know that this is 
Lam of the nature of 
the moving power of this universe. 

These are my resources, ternal 
life, the help of man at 
his best,and the powers of nature on 
my side. Che lightning will carry 

y message. will drive 
my ship if I determine to control 
them. And God direct my 
cause; he will my doubts 
for if honestly and frankly | 
them to him in my prayer. 


SO, because 


God, who is 


when he is 


my) Che winds 
will 
solve 

me 
commit 
Such is the resource which gives the 
courage without which life is a fool 


ish dream. 

That great word courage is misused 
when we utter it as if it meant only 
to death. 


more than the brag or 


indifference Courage 1S 
bluff 


1e pistol, or takes the 


mu h 
which points tl 
annon. it is the courage 


friend the 


ota ¢ 
with which a hero tells a 


truth 
is the courage with which a 


though the gives pain, 


It hero 
contradicts the public’s whim though 
there be against him and 
he stand alone. It is the courage in 
face fashion, of the decisions of 
the | of the settled habits of 
ages, if Right and Truth bid one say, 
“yT will.” It 

is Paul says, neve 


a million 


ot 


1 
MOOKS, 


is this courage which, 
fails 
as telling about. 


Paul knew 

His life 
is one long drama made exciting by 
| It 


what he w 


such courage. which 


5 COUuTage 


] 


even a_ battlefield cannot wholly 
1] ] 
pal Lii¢ 
Simplicity, serenity, constancy, 
courage. il hese are the texts of up 
ward life or, alas, of downward; 
of real success or of wretched failure. 
Simple his purpose, as the flying birds; 
Cleaving, the lvelong day, the open sky; 
Who seek vot devious paths, nor ordered 
winds, 
But north, and north, and north, and 


north, the y fly. 


Serene his action, as the silent sun 
Shines on the world which turns his smile 
to win; 
No blaze of trumpets when the day is done, 
No when the hours 


shouting morning 


begin. 


Steady, without a pause, no look behind; 


As the grim steersman, when the gale 
blew strong, 
He asked no question of the tide or wind, 


Nor if his task were little or were long. 


Strong as a Son of God — with power un 


told 


Born of the God who orders wind and 
wave; 

Father and Son the bolts of Empire hold, 

That present Father’s children must be 
brave. 


Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, in Beast 
and Man in India has a good little 
story about the origin of the name 
Zeber, which has been given to the 
sacred Indian “That noble 
naturalist M. Buffon,’ says Mr. Kip- 
ling, ‘‘once met some showmen 


COW. 


go 
ing to a fair with a Brahming bull 
and was told that its name wken it 
was at home was Zebu. ‘There 
a fine foreign touch in this word, so 
the great man wrote it down, and 
scientific Europe, following his lead, 
inscribed this fragment of a 
French showman’s doniment so deeply 


was 


h LS 


on its august records that it cannot 
No such 


9 


be effaced. word is 


known in India. . . 


now 


Treasure 
ular 


Island is the most pop- 
of Stevenson’s books in Great 
Britain. It in its fifty-second 
thousand. Kidnapped comes next 
with its thirty-ninth thousand. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
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THE 
SOCIETY, 


fo* eight years now two names 

have stood at the head of our 
roll first by seniority, and first by 
official position. As all well 
know, both, bearing those names, 
had, at the time of death, been of us 
through more than fifty years, and 
through forty of those fifty years 
either one or the other occupied the 
chair. Of the 
present members of the Society, one 
only, our single nonagenarian, Dr. 
Paige, ever saw as its President any 
other than Mr. Winthrop or Dr. El- 
lis. A month ago we paid such 
tribute as we might to the memory 
of the former; and today we are 
called upon to perform a similar ser- 
to the latter. He then, for 
what proved to be the last time, filled 
his accustomed seat. 

‘The names of Mr. Winthrop and 
Dr. Ellis had, also, so long been first 
roll, standing there, in com- 
panionship with that of Dr. Paige, 
isolated, as it were, by a gulf of years 
followed, that their 
disappearance at once and together 
causesa feeling almost of forsakenness 

itis asifthe familiar head of the house 
had been suddenly taken the seats 
both at the head and foot of the table 
vacant. <A. barrier which had 
prescriptively stood between us and 
seniority, until we had almost grown 
to think it always had stood there 
and consequently always must stand 
there, suddenly disappeared, causing 
to that were’ in the 
front rank now that it was for us 
to take the fire next. Unmistakably, 


we 


presiding officer’s 


vice 


on oul 


from those that 


are 


realize 


us we 


also, so far as the Society is con- 
cerned, the going of Mr. Winthrop 
and Dr. Ellis simultaneous and 
almost dramatic as it was—- marks 


for, of neces- 
sity, it then passed from the hands 
of the men of the first half of the 
century into the hands of the men of 
its second half. And, in the case of 
this ninteenth century of ours, that 
signifies much. 

Of the of Dr. Ellis -— his 
career, if so it may be called I do 
not here propose to speak, except in 
so far as it was interwoven with the 
Society of which he died at once 
President and Senior Member. 
Elected a resident member at the 
meeting of Oct. 28, 1841, presided 
over by James Savage then President, 
Dr. Ellis had already, though but six 
and twenty years of age---as was 
proper and becoming in the minister 
of an ancient Massachusetts church 

evinced a decided interest in his- 
torical research, especialiy in that 
connected with the early records of 
New England. He had, it is true, 
at that time published nothing ; but, 
three years later, in 1844, his life of 
John Mason appeared as a contribu- 
tion to Sparks’s American biogr-- 
phies, and, next taking up Anne 
Hutchinson, he furnished a year later 
another study to the same series. 
From the beginning to the end, 
through the whole fifty-three years of 
his association with the Society, he 
was in every sense an active member, 
constant in attendance at meetings, 
evincing deep interest in the affairs 
and of the organization, 
familiar with its collections, jealous 
of its prestige, working on its com- 
mittees and contributing to its pub- 
lications. He served onsthe Stand- 
ing Committee ten years at various 
times between 1852 and 1877, and 
was Vice President from 1877 to 
1885; he was a member of the Pub- 
lishing Committee for the Fourth and 
Fifth Series of the Collections, and 
he wrote for the Proceedings five me- 


an epoch in its history ; 


life 


business 
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moirs of deceased members, includ- 
ing those of Jacob Bigelow and Jared 
Sparks. It was he, also, who sug- 
gested the course of Lowell Institute 
Lectures delivered by members of 
the Society in 1869, and on him de- 
volved the principal burden of car- 
rying out the plan. But his deepest 
mark on the history and publications 
of the Society remains to be 
mentioned — and it was memorable. 
It was he, in connection with the 
late Dr. Walker, who secured for it 
the Sewall papers, and, later, he was 
the active editor of that Diary, which 
stands by far the most important of 
the Society’s publications, No 
greater or more valuable contribu- 
tion to New England history has our 
Society made. It owes it to him. 

Apart from this, the ten years of 
Dr. Ellis’s presidency have not been 
marked by any striking changes in 
methods or administration, nor has 
there been any peculiar momentum 
given to the Society in the field of 
historical activity. It has, on the 
contrary, moved along under his 
guidance quietly, respectably and 
not inefficiently, on the lines marked 
down for it under the longer and 
more active administration of his 
predecessor — lines which moreover 
wholly commended themselves to 
the judgment of Dr. Ellis, so that 
from them he saw no occasion to 
deviate. Furthermore, when chosen 
to the chair Dr. Ellis had already 
passed the limit of three score and 
ten, and, as is apt to be the case with 
men who reach that period of life, 
and find themselves comfortably 
placed, he was not indisposed to take 
things as they were and to leave 
them as he found them; he saw no 
advantage, as he found no pleasure, 
in undue activity; while he appre 
ciated to the fullest extent whatever 
of dignity, not less pleasant because 
combined with a certain ease, at- 
tached to the position which came 
to him greatly magnified from what 
theretofore had been through its long 
occupation by a man of Mr. Win- 
throp’s more striking attributes. 

It is a more difficult, because more 
delicate task on this occasion, with 
his freshly vacated chair beside me, 
to refer to Dr. Ellis’s mental pro- 
cesses and intellectual make-up, so 
to speak, including those elements 
of development and stability, which 
in his case worked out their results 
in ways not altogether usual. In 
this respect to me, as also I know to 
others, Dr. Ellis was ever an object 
of interesting observation — some- 
thing of a puzzle withal. Though a 
man of fixed habits both of mind and 
body — wedded to his ways and tena- 
cious of his conclusions — he at times 
did and said unexpected things, in- 
dicating trains of thought or reasons 
for action which had hardly been 
suspected in him. He was secretive 
even in his loquacity. 

To account for this satisfactorily 
it has seemed to me necessary to go 
back and look at the environment in 
which he was born and underwent 
his development. In the first place 
a typical New Englander — tasting 
unmistakably of the natal soil — he 
was born of a ministerial family and 
destined himself to the ministry. 
Nor, on the whole, though, as the 
result showed, he had no peculiar 
vocation for it, do I think he mistook 
his calling. Undoubtedly, as subse- 
quently appeared, his predilections 
ran more strongly to certain some- 
what limited fields of literature and 
literary expression than to theology 
or pastoral duties, but none the less 
in the earlier and more active period 
of life the latter were in no way re- 
pugnant to him; on the contrary, 
while connected with his church he 
exercised great ministerial influence, 
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which would not have been possible 
had there been in him any natural 
inaptitude for the work. Yet, when 
he once resigned the ministerial office 
and moved his residence to Boston, 
he not only never again officiated in 
the pulpit from which he had 
preached through nearly thirty years, 
but in his will he, a former Professor 
in the Divinity School, incorporated 
the singular restriction that Harvard 
University, the residuary legatee of 
his estate, should use none of .its 
proceeds for the Theological Depart- 
ment. 

I have said that the deaths of Mr. 
Winthrop and Dr. Ellis mark an 
epoch in the history of the Society, 
causing it to pass out of the hands of 
the men of the first half of the cen- 
tury into those of the men of the 
latter half of it; and, further, that 
in the case of the nineteenth century 
this signified much. Unless | greatly 
err, it also signified much in the life 
and development of Dr. Ellis, and 
what it signified was emphasized in 
his avoidance during his later life of 
the scene of his professional activity 
and in that noticeable provision of 
his will to which I have just referred. 

Marked out in advance for a Con- 
gregational clergyman, the life of Dr. 
Ellis almost spanned the working 
period of the century, for coming in- 
to the world fourteen years after the 
century began he passed from it five 
years before it closed. Thus he was 
born during the Mosaic dispensation 
and died in the Darwinian; while he 
was yet in full manhood — before he 
had reached his forty-fifth year 
he saw the English naturalist and 
observer quietly rise up and, looking 
back thirty cen 
turies, confront the Hebrew prophet 
and and propound the 
theory that man was an evolution 
from the ape, and not the immediate 
creation of Jehovah. 


across more than 


law-giver, 


To the extent to which he was af- 
fected by the line of thought and 
research of which this was the most 
dramatic manifestation, he has him- 
self borne witness in arecent paper in 
which he says: 


All the marvelous development, strides, 
and triumphs, insuring what we call the 
steady advances of progress won by positive 
science in the years of this century, are alto- 
gether of secondary Moment when viewed in 
comparison with the ventures of free and 
bold speculation, and the spirit of in- 
quisitive, critical dealing with subjects 
that had been jealously reserved as sacred 
against the intrusions of free thought. 


Dr. Ellis’s lot was thus cast in 
troublous times. Born only five 
years before Channing delivered his 
memorable discourse at the ordina- 
tion of Jared Sparks ( May 5, 1819), 
he identified himself with that out- 
growth of Calvinistic Congregation- 
alism which, widely known as New 
England Unitarianism, was in_ its 
most flourishing state during the 
period of his own pastoral service. 
During that period also it began to 
disintegrate —-as all really healthy 
and active-minded associations of 
men do and must —and, while one 
portion —the extreme left, as it were 
—moved forward with Theodore 
Parker into what was termed a more 
advanced, and certainly a much less 


conventional, theology and cere- 
monial, another portion — what 


might be termed the extreme right — 
drew back and found what their 
natures required in the ritual of the 
more original church. These, how- 
ever, were merely the two wings of 
New England Unitarianism; the 
great body of it and its ministers 
quietly adhered to its position, ac- 
cepting only such modifications of 
tenet as advancing knowledge brought 
home to intelligent conviction, to- 
gether with such changes of dress and 


ceremonial as commended themselves 
to the individual. 

Professionally Dr. Ellis then found 
himself in a position which became 
more and more irksome to him. His 
literary and antiquarian tastes as 
serted themselves, and his intellect- 
ual activity, his love of reading, his 
appreciation of fresh thought 
in those fields which appealed to him, 
grew by what it fed on; 
not an aggressive, combatative man; 
he felt in him no fondness for strife 
or call to martyrdom; he 
society, consideration his 
his library, his fireside. 


new 


but he was 


loved 
books, 
At the same 
time, many of his younger associates 
in the ministry repelled him. He 
seemed to notice in them a certain 
lack of the form, the education, 
the scholarly courtesy and the con- 
sequent recognition which 
were associated in his mind with the 
contemporaries of Channing — the 
golden age of Unitarianism ; 


Soc ial 


he could 
not go forward with Theodore Parker, 
on the contrary he from so 
doing ; much less could he go back 
with Mr. Huntington, that was 
wholly foreign to the drift of his 
thought ; he could not remain where 


re oiled 


he had always been, with his brother 
Rufus for whom he had so deep a 
feeling, for the whole time he was 
reading, observing, assimilating 
along his peculiar lines. So, quieily 
retiring from his pulpit, he at the age 
of 55 crossed the bridge to Boston 
nor did he ever more recross it. 
This has excited comment— and 
comment not always kindly. But, 
though the form of expressing a feel 
ing either in this incident or in his 
will may not be altogether happy, 
yet in the feeling itself I must con 
fess to very considerable sympathy. 
There is something very human in 
it. No one, feeling a greater apti 
tude, if not stronger call, to other 
pursuits, who has not some day felt 
free to lay down a profession the fol- 
lowing which, having lost its novelty, 
had become a perfunctory, bread 
winning toil—no one, I say, who 
has not in his life done this, 
has experienced one of the greatest 
pleasures existence affords. It is 
emancipation ; and, to the emanci- 
pated, the thought of the previous 
condition of compulsory labor is dis 


once 


tasteful. So, delighting in present 
freedom —- drawing long breaths of 


relief at the absence of a restraint 


the burden of which was only real- 
ized after its removal — one _in- 
stinctively shuns what may have 


been earlier the scene of triumph 
even. rhe succcessful, retired law- 
yer does not as a rule haunt the 
courts, nor the physician the hos- 
pital. They are weary; they crave 
something else. It was so, I fancy, 
with Dr. Ellis: but as his existence 
ran in new channels, and his way of 
looking at men and the problems of 
life and eternity changed, his feeling 
of distaste for much in his active life, 
which at the time was not otherwise 
than satisfactory to him, grew more 
pronounced, and the brightness to 
him of his present made the past 
sombre in contrast. 

His retirement from active church 
work at 55 was, therefore, in the case 
of Dr. Ellis, a thoroughly wise, well- 
considered move. The danger is, of 
course, that a man of middle life 
taking such a step -- giving up his 
accustomed belongings, his profes- 
sion, the associates of years, the 
familiar surroundings, duties and en- 
joyments — will find the new home 
very different in reality from what 
he had pictured in imagination; he 
will be occupationless — déseuvré. 
With Dr. Ellis it was in no respect 
so; it was altogether otherwise. He 
simply threw off a calling which to 
him had lost its charm and novelty, 
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and bade fair soon to lose its interest, 
even if it did resolve itself into a 
drudgery ; and found himself free to 
devote time and thought amid new 
and more congenial surroundings -- 
a larger community and a freer social 
atmosphere -- tothe pursuits to which 
his fancy naturally turned. Life 
suddenly expanded at fifty-five; a 
new world opened before him. And 
so, as he himself recently expressed 
it, “I have found the last quarter of 
my present term (of years) the In- 
dian Summer of my life.” ‘Though 
intervals of it, he added, 
‘clouded and saddened ’"~ and here 
he referred doubtless to the death of 
his only son— yet he found himself 
free from professional calls, he ap- 
preciated keenly the more frequent 
intercourse with a few intimate 
friends of whom he was ever the 
welcome guest, this Society afforded 
him an active interest and a lasting 
occupation, combined at a later day 
with a certain dignity of position 
which he thoroughly enjoyed, while, 


were 


with an ever active pen, he had am- 
ple leisure in which to indulge that 
‘intense love and craving for reading’ 
which he declared ‘the richest re 
source and solace of age.’ 


ae 


Yet in the literary and historical 
work he so constantly did, the in- 
fluence of his early training was up 
to the very end apparent. In process 
and method he remained a man of 
the first half of the century; catch- 
ing the influence of the second half, 
he was in thought 
foreign to it. 
end homiletic he discoursed; even 
than this, he 
cursively. In 
profuse use of adjectives and nouns, 


and expression 
His style was to the 
more discoursed dis 
effusiveness and the 


not greatly differing in signification, 
his writings suggested the 
rather than the press-room; while 
the elements of traditional devotion 
and reverence came out in singular 
mixture with a freedom of thought 
and expression partly natural and 
partly exotic. ‘Though he had an 
historical turn of mind in the sense 
that the past, its events, its customs, 
and its characters, had great attrac- 
tion for him, Dr. Ellis was in no re- 
spect himself an historian; that is, 
what is now known as the philosophy 
of history did not appeal to him. 
He was rather of the antiquarian 
type, delighting, with keen insight 
and a good deal of humor, in the by- 
ways and nooks and corners of the 
past, with their forgotten usages and 
yet human interests, their gossip, 
and their individuality. At an earlier 
time he might himself have written 
Sewall’s diary ; now he was exactly 
the man to edit it in its entirety. : 
And so the years slipped away. 
With perfect physical health and un- 
dimmed eyes, he passed through his 
seventh and eighth decennaries ; in 
due time the degree of Master of 
Laws succeeded to that of Doctor of 
Divinity; he became President of 
this society ; and at last the inevita- 
ble end drew near. He had passed 
his eightieth year. That isa perilous 
time; dangerous for all, but especially 
for one wifeless, childless and depen- 
dent on servants’ care. One by one 
his old ‘friends had dropped away. 
Finally Mr. Winthrop died. Dr. Ellis 
came here and paid his tribute to 
him. Nothing more remained. But 
the good fortune of that Indian Sum- 
mer held to the end; and, at last, 
one day in early December, after go- 
ing his usual rounds among his places 
of familiar daily resort, he returned 
at dusk, with no premonitory signs 
of the great impending event, and in 
an instant sank down in his own 
library among his dearly loved books, 
the companions of his life; and the 
end, unheralded, had come. 
Suddenly snatched from 


pulpit 


great 
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peril, after life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well; nothing cantouch him farther. 
I remember one evening some years 
ago talking with William Boott, a 
very polished gentleman of somewhat 
old-fashioned type, and, withal, a 
man who will not be forgotten by the 
few still remaining who once knew 
him well. He was an old man then; 
himself quietly awaiting the end. 
As we sat and talked before the fire 
in the December twilight of his solli- 
tary room — for he had no family 
we got speaking of the ways in 
which men go, and especially of sud- 
den death. As the flickering flame 
lit up his face, Mr. Boott quietly 
smiled as he told me this anecdote 
of Col. Thomas Handasyd Perkins, 
one of the last of Boston’s great pub- 
lic-spirited merchants, in the days 
when Boston boasted of having mer- 
chants. Col. Perkins died more than 
forty years ago, so the incident must 
have Mr. 
still comparatively young man. It 
Saratoga, or other re 
where they chanced be to 
gether, Mr. Boott day re 
ceived the news of the sudden death, 
much like that of Dr. Fllis, of 
contemporary and life-long friend of 
Col. Perkins told him 
of it The old man for an instant 
seemed to look out with a far away 
depth in his eye; then, glancing up, 
he said, turning to his companion, 
*“ William, do you know, it makes my 


Pay) 


occurred while Boott was 


was at some 
sort to 
and one 
some 


He at once 


mouth water 

Chere are no words of deeper sig- 
nificance in our English tongue than 
those in which Hamlet, referring to 
the says to Laertes, “If it be 
now, if it be not to 
the 
man, of 
knows, what 
And so our old friend, 
when in the flesh the end had indeed 


end, 
*tis not to come; 
readiness 
aught he 
to leave be 


come, it will be 


} 
lS il] 


now 
since no 
leaves is’t 


times?” 


come, might well rise in the spirit, 


and like ‘the earth’s feast master’ 
in Browning’s poem cry 
lo God the chalice raising ; 
Orhers give best at first but thou 
Forever set'st our table praising, 


} 


+n 
root 
ood 


Keep’st the wine till now 
The London Athenzum comment 
ing upon accomplishments in Liter 
atureduring 1894, eulogizes highly 
Esther Waters. The editor com- 
pares Mr. Moore’s artistic work 
with “the work, for example, of Mr. 
Black, who repeats himself in the 
usual way, each copy getting fainter 
and fainter with such misapplied in- 
genuity as Mr Blackmore exhibits in 
Perlycross. . . or witha book which 
has been the success of the year in 
regard to sales, Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Manxman he is seen trying to 
do over again in English and for the 
Adelphi what Victor Hugo did for a 
larger audience in French. In gen- 
eral the Athen2um summary is good 
but the Englishness of it is that it 
does not include Trilby — probably 
because Trilby though brought out 
in England and America at the same 
time was published by Americans. 


That enthusiastic man, theliterary 
celebrity interviewer of the Pall Mall 
Budget, went to see Rev. S. V. R. 
Crockett the other day. Mr. Crock- 
ett received the interviewer politely 
and conducted him about his ‘place’ 
and into his observatory. He has 
an excellent telescope and spends 
much in looking at the He 
says the remarkable thing about 
himself is that he never forgets the 
appearance of anything upon which 
he has once fixed his attention. 
For example, if he has happened to 
notice a railroad train rather closely, 
the looks of the cars, and even the 
numbers upon them will haunt him 
for days, when he ought to be 
thinking about something else. 


stars. 
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THE “LITTLE DEER. 
AN INDIAN LEGEND. 


The Hunter shot and killed the deer, 

And to his cabin far away 

He bore him Dimly, in his ear, 

The whistling breezes seemed to say: 

‘“‘Unhappy day, unhappy day!” 

It made him restless not to hear 

Their dim, mysterions voice more loud 
and clear. 


The deer was dead; and as he passed 

A little brook, beside the run 

He stopped; for he had travelled fast, 

And as he drank, the brook begun: 

“All is not done, all is not done!” 

Impatiently, and at the last 

Troub ed, upon his bac k his load he 
cast 


For in his heart he seemed to find 
Suggestions of the streamlet’s word; 


And dimly deep within his mind 
An echo of the breezes stirr« d. 


‘All is not done!” and then he heard, 

“Unhappy day!”’’ upon the wind ; 

And in his heart their messages com 
bined. 


“Allis not done; unhappy day!” 

And so he strikes into the wood, 

sut what comes yonder in the way, 
Beside the dead deer where he stood? 
That bends and listens o'er the blood, 
And quickly questions : * Did he pray 
when took thy life 


Forgiveness he 


away?” 


It is the king, the Little Deer, 

Fleet as the wind! nor any eye, 

In any season of the year, 

Has ever seen him passing by. 

Yet never any deer can cry, 

But he straightway the cry will hear 

And come for vengeance and protection 
near 


And so he questioned, bending low, 

lhe fresh, warm blood 
they lay, 

Upon the first November snow: 


stains, where 


‘And did he thy forgiveness pray, 

Then when he took thy life away?” 

And quickly comes the answer: ‘‘No; 

He killed me, careless, with his 
bow.” 


cruel 


And now o’er valley and o’er hill 

rhe Little Deer is following fast ; 

And naught has power to stop him, till 

The Hunter’s home he finds at last, 

And over him the spell has cast. 

For find the Hunter’s heart he will, 

And he has power to pardon and to kill! 
P. H. SAVAGE. 


LES ORIGINES. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION, By Gas- 
ton Maspe ro, D. ¢ I Professor at the 
College of France. Vice-president of the 


Egypt Exploration Fund, etc. Edited by 


A. H. Sayce, LL.D. Translated by M 
L. McClure. With map and over 470 
illustrations. 300 pp. Demy 4to, $7.50. 
D. Appleton & Co. : 


Distance may lend obscurity as 
well as enchantment. Has Profes- 
sor Maspero at last lifted the cur- 
tain oftime from beforethe primitive 
races of men? Do we now view Les 
Origines (as his book is titled in 
French ) on the stage of history? 
Surely, so captivating a topic in 
his hands suggests the interrogation. 
Given such a master and such a 
subject, and so large and richly illus- 
trated a volume, and our layman is in- 
spired to imagine that now there 
awaits him, among the leaves of The 
Dawn of Civilization, some revela- 


tion of human evolution from 
savagery to government. The 
story of Egypt appears—thanks 


to Maspero—as a splendid drama 
in which the natural and monu- 
mental features of a unique land 
afford the scenery; in which the 
myths and records of gods and 
men are delightfully woven together 
or luminously analyzed; in which 
the arts and sciences, the political 
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and religious development of a nation 
for thousands of years—from the 
founding of Thinis to the fourteenth 
dynasty—are presented in brilliant 
and intelligent array. But will the 
spectator, with curtain up, as every 
act is performed, though perhaps 
dazzled with scenery, or astonished 
by the skill of the dramatist, or 
absorbed in deftly handled move- 
ments of actors and events—will the 
observer look through one single 
clear vista, leading up to that ‘dawn’ 
in civilization which primitive man 
viewed from the valley of the Nile or 
the heights of Chaldwa? It is not 
dawn but sunrise—we say it em- 
phatically —at the farthest point to 
which the eye of the reader reaches 
in this historical dramatization. es 
Origines are in the obscurity beyond. 
Our primal thought naturally turns 
to the primitive Fgyptians. Pro- 
fessor Maspero asks, “* Whence came 
they? How far off in time are we 
to carry back the date of their 
arrivals. It must always be 
difficult to estimate exactly the length 
of time needful for a race as gifted 
as were the ancient Egyptians to 
rise from barbarism into a_ high 
degree of culture. Nevertheless, I 
do not think we shall be misled in 
granting them forty or fifty centuries 
wherein to bring so complicated an 
achievement to a_ successful issue, 
and in placing their first appearance 
at eight or ten thousand years before 
our era,” Manetho assigns 24,000 
years to the mythological credit of 
Egypt, and 5,000 years from Menes 
to the Christian era. The conserva- 
tive Chabas places Menes at 4,000 
B.C. Maspero considers that at the 
time when, for us, the history of the 
Egyptians begins, all the inhabitants 
had long formed but one people, and 


had but one language (46 p). 
Erman, in his’ Life in Ancient 


Egypt, remarks how the Egyptians 
considered themselves an idigenous 
people, free from any foreign taint. 
And, en passant, it is worthy of ac- 
centuation here that two standard 
authorities such as Maspero and 
Erman should almost simultaneously 
appear in English editions, each 
touching the domain of the other in 
points of vital interest. 

We cannot now discuss the views 
of some of our American flint-wor- 


shippers who discover paleolithic 
evidences of man’s antiquity in 
Egypt. “Nothing, or all but 


nothing, has come down to us from 
the primitive races of Egypt; we 
cannot with any certainty attribute 
to them the majority of the flint 
weapons and implements which have 
been discovered in various places.” 
This from Maspero (p. 49) is in 
harmony with Erman, who says in 
his ironical comparison, that the 
learned men of Egypt imagined the 
time before Menes to have been a 
golden age, in which the gods 
reigned ; the learned men today call 
the same period the stone age ; both 
theories are certainly ingenious, but 
both are alike difficult to prove. 
The paleolithic argument has to face 
the fact that the Egyptians made 
stone implements of various kinds 
throughout their entire history. In 
1869, L’ Academic des Sciences dis- 
cussed the alleged discovery of cer- 
tain sites used for manufacturing 





such implements; but Mariette pro- 
nounced, as did his successor Mas- 
pero in the office of Director-General 
of Antiquities, that none of the 
manufactories antedate historic times. 
Petrie’s discovery at Kahin goes 
back to the twelfth dynasty only ; 
his excavation, at Kofo (Koptos ) 
of ‘archaic statues’ and flint knives 
and flakes does not as a consequence 
touch pre-historic times.* 

Egypt and the life-giving Nile, as 
a keynote chapter, treat of the geo- 
logy, the formation and physical 
aspects of the land; its flora and 
fauna in historic epochs ; of the dwell- 
ings, furniture, dress, tools of war 
and trade, habits and occupations of 
the people ; of the political divisions 
of the country, of marriage, of 
woman’s part and place, and of the 
veneration in which the Nile was 
held, and of the festivals in honor of 
Nilus. 

The Gods of Egypt are next por 
trayed, but their complexity causes 
even Maspero totellhisreadersthaton 
penetrating into this mysterious 
world they are confronted by an 
actual rabble of gods. _It is poetry 
itself to think of heaven and earth, 
Sibi and Nidit, as wedded gods, from 
whose marriage come forth all that 
has been, all that is, and all that 
shall be. But let Sibai be repre- 
sented under the form of a colossal 
gander, his mate as a motherly 
goose, the egg laid as the sun (a 
warm hatching ), and Sib be glori- 
fied with the title ( a throne name ?), 
the Great Cackler, and we smile, and 
perhaps we wonder, with a flow of 
folk-lore in our veins, if that nine- 
teenth century epithet, ‘Yqu great 
goose !’ can be traced back to Niit. 

The relationships of gods to gods 
and of the cult of one centre to that 
of another, are as clearly defined as 
our knowledge of the subject and 
language permit. The question of 
a supreme being, ‘ over all and above 
all,’ is open to some discussion. We 
sympathize with Pentaur in Uarda 
in his belief in one invisible Being 
above and behind the deities of 
Thebes. We read his belief as here 
and there indulged in, certainly by 
the educated Egyptians, throughout 
the history of the empire. Maspero 
tells us that the feudal spirit ( surely, 
jealousy has always existed ) pre- 
vented the higher dogma which was 
dimly apprehended in the temples 
from triumphing over local religions 
and extending over the whole land. 
Egypt had as many sole deities as 
she had large cities, or even import- 
ant temples. Miss Edwards con- 
siders that the Egyptians did finally 
rise to Monotheism — not, however, 
pure and simple.t You ask a 
Theban priest who was the Great All 
and he would reverently reply Amon. 
A theologian at Memphis, and Ptah 
would come from his sedate lips. 
Our own rejoinder, caught from 
Shakespeare, is that Ra at Heliopolis, 
Ptah at Memphis, Amon at Thebes, 
‘by any other name’ would be the 
same being in life and power: to 
Pentaur, an Amon, to the priests 
who taught Moses, a Ra, described 
God, the eternal, unseen, all-power- 
ful and omniscient. Philology is 
struggling to find a word for the 
Chinese Bible which fully includes 
the meaning of Jehovah. 

The Legendary History of Egypt, 
a delightful seguitur for the next 


*See THE 
July 7, 1894, 

*Whether the earlier religion was rooted 
in monotheism, or that tree took root, as 
Miss Edwards thinks, subsequently, is an 
interesting point. Maspero inclines other- 
wise: The monuments show us that in 
comparatively early times the theologians 
were busy uniting in a single person the pre- 
rogatives which their ancestors had as- 
cribed to many different beings’. ( p. 152). 
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chapter, shows Maspero at his best. 
It is folk-lore in which divinity ends 
and humanity begins. 
by Osiris and Isis; the embalment 
of Osiris prefigures that for the 
followers of Horus, that is, the 
Fgyptians ; the transit of the de 


Ra is fol'owed 


ceased, so vigorously portrayed on 
the monuments, is shown in every 
stage up to his or her presentation 
for final judgment : 
division of the year, the invention of 
writing, the early 
founding of Memphis, and_ the 
erection of the step-pyramid at 
Sakkarah, all described with the 
facile pen of Maspero, introduce the 


astronomy, the 


dynasties, the 


reader to a time long past the sunrise 
of civilization. 

It is commonly thought that the 
average Egyptian, dwelling in peace 
and in a land of plenty, lived out a 
quiet, orderly, unperturbed existence, 
on the banks of the Nile, aw uiting 
his transmission or translation to 
Aahlu, or the elysian fields But 
the masses of the people, tillers of 
the soil, enjoyed no such serenity 
of soul and repose of body Che 
Pharaoh in his government might be 
orderly 

and stable, and a 
civilizer; but the humble Egyptian 


as Warsaw was in our age 


respec table 


needed ali his courage to face the 
taxes, in season or out of season. 
The 
admire, or the luxurious palace cost 
untold sighs and extortions. In the 
evolution of today, the railroad 
pharaoh simply builds a magnificent 
university or a 
out of the ‘proceeds’ contributed by 


ind temple, whose ruins we 


cr 
gre 


princely residence 
Americans to build, 
equip or mortgage the road. “ The 
lot of the fellah of old was, as we 
have seen, as hard as that of the 
fellah of today,” says Maspero, ind 
he further asserts that the condition 
of the people never 
burden which crushed them neve 
lightened. We recall the threshing 
song on a tomb at El Kab, inscribed 
nearly seventeen centuries B.C., 


long suffering 


changed, the 


Thresh the corn, oh, ye oxen! 


which has been paraphrased into a 
satirical chant for the husband 
man: 
Hie along oxen, 
‘Tread the corn faster 
The straw for yourselves ; 
The grain for your mastet1 


' 


In this same one-hundred page 
chapter on The Political Constitu 
tion of Egypt, we are introduced to 
the serious side of life—that de 
scribed to us in mural scenes of 
tomb and temple—and to everyday 
life in every rank from Pharaoh to 
serf, and to the cities, towns, villages 
of the land, with their hum’ of in- 
dustry, their fétes of rejoicing and 
their pious rites. Chapter V, The 
Memphite Empire, a wonderfully 
compact story of the pyramid-build 
ing era, the opening of turquoise and 
copper mines, the intercourse with 
neighboring peoples, the robust art 
in statuary work, the industries and 
sciences of the old or early empire, 
is chronological, as is the concluding 
chapter on Egypt, The First Theban 
Empire, which conducts the reader 
through the period of greater Egypt, 
of the elaborate undertakings of the 
twelfth dynasty, of the decorations 
of the tombs at Beni-Hasan and of 
the rare monuments of the thirteenth 
dynasty. The reader is then taken 
to the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Ancient Chaldewa, The Temples 
and the Gods of Chaldzxa, Chaldean 
Civilization, form three chapters, 
remarkable as coming from a man 
who is not an Assyriologist; and 
Sayce admits his own surprise at the 
‘exhaustive acquaintance ’ shown by 


Maspero with Assyriological litera- 
ture. Nothing seems to have es- 
caped his notice. It is impossible 
for him, of 


with still unpublished or 


course, to be familiar 
untrans 
Deploring our 


st f his 


lated inscriptions. 


possession ol! the meré di 
tory rather than history itself, he 
remarks hov Egypt has little to offer 
us in regard to many of her kings, 
but we have at least ascertained the 


framework of her dynasties, whereas 


in the case of Chaldwa the frame 


work itself is wanting. Nor had the 
dwellers by the Euphrates ind the 
Tigris such clearideas as to what 
awaited them in the other world as 


the Kgyptians possessed. The clos 
ing chapter draws many a parallel 
and contrast between the two civil 


zations Its lucid and _ practical 
exposition of so interesting a top 


is but a fitting conclusion toa monu 


mental work that bears o much 
learning, but bearsit with a modest 

and a grace, which, with its intelle 

tual clearness, force ind point, make 
so substantial a book, not only neve! 
dull, but 1 tl other hand, absorb 
ingly ind 4th ely stil \ r i 
nearly every pag As archa 

has entered pon n era ol e! rh 

ible promise n | rypt ind ( h ilda i. 


so The 


a new era in the 


Dawn of Civilization marks 
publication of 


standard authorities upon the F 


of history. 

\ translation is seldom a gracious 
task. This labor by Mrs. McClure 
is achieved to the satisfaction of 
every lover of simple, lucid, flowing, 


at times” graphic, 


speech. he 


plates and illustrations are excep 


tionally accurate and distinct thi 


hieroglyphic and cuneiform texts are 
from type beautifully cut We kr 

of nothing superior in that 

‘1 : ; : ' 
Plate and text are in keeping wit! 
1 letter-press which crowns this work 
as the Pharaoh of books n the 


realm of modern Egypt 


WILLIAM ( WINSLOW. 


Must GREEK Go? By John Kennedy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Batavia, N 
Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen 
This is an ingenious and enthusi 

astic plea for the retention of the 
study of the Greek language and 
literature in our Secondary Schools. 
The main line of the argument is a 
not unsuccessful attempt to show 
that the essential elements of our 
civilization are traceable to the 
Grecian spirit and culture. We find 
it in our language, and that, too, 
more in its higher development than 
in its earlier stages. Our highest 
art in all its departments is but the 
application of Grecian principles, 
while in other respects we have, in 
all our nobler expressions of thought, 
reminder of their classic origin. 

The author perhaps goes some- 
times to extremes and is possibly 
just a little fanciful here and there ; 
but on the whole his presentation 
of the case will bear criticism, and 
is an admirable defence against much 
of the crude utilitarian hostility to 
the retention of this element in the 
training of youth He does not, as 
1 understand him, demand a rigid 
curriculum, or this one element in 
all courses; but he would have a 
flexible system, and encourage these, 
of whom there are not a few, who 
have aptitudes for the studies com- 
mended to elect them and to pursue 
them not superficially but radically 
and effectiy ely. ; 

There is one argument in favor of 
the study of the Greek language that 
Mr. Kennedy does not adduce, and 
that is its fitness for training in 
mental analysis. There is no other 
language which is so equipped for all 
purposes of discriminative thought 
as this. We have studies that give 
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Real 


Baking 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


is plenty of exercise in physical and 
mathematical analysis but these 
ire far enough from meeting the 
demand hich is fully d in 
the { awl | (sreek 
\ ts’ J By H S 

‘ \ } M 

he | rapher of Thoreau needs 
ttie u ( tion t t Amer 
( in tl A K t ed Mr 
Salt has nce iken in important 
task a led He i it 
tem 1 to trea tt ! of 
inima na I yp] vay, t 5 
idding ) t pre 
i ( | ) ne | 
nored { I { reove! its 


In the mind of the ordinary thinker 
the question narrows d wn to one 
point of departure, the possession of 
The ogi ill but the 


most advanced schools have 


ins of 


illy agreed that animals have no 
share } mm Liity il] ted to 
the human 1 \nd n the other 
ind the ( art in onhers 
ted Ul t I it animals 

t i i >¢ VO 

( ‘ sec irgul nts 
ind niny trom 
modern t rht ( ‘ vec 
One of the best ted epitomes of 
the re itations oft oO cal obiec 


tors is Rev. |. G. Woods’ Man and 
Beast. Evolutionary teachings neu 
tralize all theories of the materialists 
and the fortunes of Descartes. 

Mr. Salt in elegant language 
touches the various questions of 
slaughter for food; sport, or amateut 
butchery; murderous millinery; ex 
perimental torture, and wild and 
domesticated animals carefully, 
temperately, yet forcefully. A valu 
able bibliography, with resumé of 
contents of each work is added and 


| 


an attack by Dr. Leffingwell upon 


vivisection closes the volume. 


Tur Great Rerusar. Edited by Paul 
Elmer More. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
«x Co 


This rather remarkable book in 
its dainty, refined binding, is a fasci 
nating mixture of prose and verse. 

Upon first perusal the reader takes 
it on trust as the record ot the inner 
‘I he book 


bears the impress of being just what 


life of a splendid egotist. 


it purports to be in the skilful intro- 
duction, the 
the lady 


second reat 


f 


ters of a dreamer to 
of his dreams. But a 

1ding arouses doubts and a 
third reading settles the question ; 
it is a delusive fiction! The dreamer 
only existed in the imagination of 
Mr. More, the pseudo editor. 

It is a cleverly wrou 
though. 
imperfections. For 
young man must be of singularly 
delicate mental and physical health 
to have been so entirely destroyed 
by a year of teaching Latin in a 
boys school, a subject, too, for which 
he was well prepared. Look at the 
delicate women still living! 


\ ght fiction, 
Nevertheless it has its 


example, a 


Ihe verse is above the average ; 
some of it is delightful ; a trifle too 


amorous for certain tastes, although 


weak compared to that let loose 


upon the world during the last 
quarter of a century. 


[he prose style is elegant, play 


ful, serious, erudite as befits each 
situation Ihe various letters will 
rouse many thoughts on valuable 
tol S | is ple isant to meet one 
t o en s Sanscrit literature 

Mr. More has set himself a high 
st dard we sha expect much Ol 
} n the futur ‘ 4 
4 | Ey i 

va New \ k I 

No one can read this little book 


without feeling gently sure that the 
author had his chief pleasure in his 
sentimental verses, and in his lines 
of more serious turn. And yet the 
reader will have chief pleasure in 
some few of the quainter bits of 
verse. In the more serious effort 
there is a poverty in poetic resource ; 


the rhymes are often a little out at 


the elbow, and the feet ill-fitted to 
the por tie shoes. Brook, ind nook, 

yng, song, hill, rill, is annoying 
when it occurs in a serious ettort. 


So is won, do-e, remember, Decem- 
ber On the other hand we take 


pleasure in quoting one or two of 


f 
ne ligh er concelts, because a large 
class of folk, driven desperate tor 
the ‘ bright something for an encore’ 
will be glad to find them, and be 
told where there are more. Che 
Teacher Did, for instance,a Rondeau 
of a Western School, would ‘recite’ 
famously. 


“He Lup your | inds” the tea her cried, 
And would have added t>is beside, 

*¢ You who have been to school at all ”’ 
For young and old, and large and small 


Had gathered here from near and wide. 


It was not easy to divide 
The motly throng; so, to decide, 


He raised his voice in sudden cal 


hildren screamed, while others 
t 


Beneath the furniture to hid 


But one game infant near the wall 
Pulled torth a gun and yelled ** By gol, 
‘haint no tender footed snide, 

Hold up 3 hands!” 


For the sake of several such 
catchy notions in light rhyme the 
book deserves welcome. 


Discorps. By Ge 

Roberts Bros 

I should like to lift up a voice 
against the discords George Egerton 
makes for us. \t best the stories, 
sketches (moments), within are, like 
the design on the cover, wriggles in 
blue on a green ground. The philo- 
sophy suggested is hopeless. To do 
the book entire justice its workman- 
ship should be considered apart from 
the material. The workmanship is 
excellent. But the subject and the 
tone in which it is treated—both are 
unpleasant. I do not mean that 
only the bright side of the word 
wants looking at. But it is one 
thing to turn up a stone just to 
frighten people with all the horrid 
Crawly things underneath, saying 


ghoulishly, “Look at ’em, look at ’em 
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Literature. 


and there’s just that lot 





these stones around” ind quite 
another thing to turn chee y and 
holesomely the d thing back, to 
etin the s s| . i show how a 
ttle air and a littl 9 S the 
vers to growing, and do away 
\ h il] the craw And the 
tre | ind tne blame t (ve r 
Evert . ~ that her si S na 
moments and things after all do no 
bet r than say “Look at ‘em, | K 
it ’em.,’ E. \ 
MAGAZINES, 
The New Science Review, for i 
iry, th ittrac 
| teriy « clene KECPps 
ne i o| tanda il i ( tw 
Te 
i 
M G 
( i 
ed 4 it ‘ ; \ 
I Lhe \1 ii 5 I a ; 
| = 
} 1s } 
‘ } t 
\\ nat } ( | it 
era I ( 

mportant que trom \ i } 

f view. Among the er articles, 
special attention may be illed to 
General Cowell’s paper, on the I n 
of Astronomy and Gk logy, Lord 
Rayleigh’s consideration of The New 


Element in the Atmosphere the il 


lustrated article on Lhe Else 1ers, 
contributed by B I s Althea Sa 
\ d rT ( M on 
Phe Rail 1 \ 1 ind Ma I 
Handy’s a ! ry World’s 
( } les ites I 
sh ! ‘ ’ 
( il { ‘> ] ‘ { ‘ 
irticles of est, a I of N " 
on tl I JTC 5 ~~ ence na i 
department of Revi hich is a 
i 
new a dit n t I i 
some trated { es hich 
will appear in early numbers of the 
New England M igazine ire, Old 


Milk Street, by 
About 


Edward Emerson: 


Round Monadni ck, bv 8) 


Horace Mann, by 


Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the Mas 
sachusetts Board of Education 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, by George 


Willis Cooke; Sir William Pepperell 
and the capture of Louisburg, Old 
New England Songs, Dartmouth 
College, The Harvari E, i l] 
Mason, Raleigh’s Lost Colony, 
Part of 
Ordinance of 1787 
lic Library and New 
Chicago, by 


Massachusetts Men in the 


series of articles on our towns will 
be continued 
Charles ( irleton Coff n, nd Lit h 
field, Connecticut. Dr. Samuel A. 
Green of the Massachusetts 
cal Society will 
eral Places Called Groton, telling of 
the old English Groton, 
Winthrop 

Grotons. 


wk, ee 
contripute 


the home of 
and the \v 


Many 


1rious American 


irticiles on social, 


ounttet } ] 

political ana educ itional Subjects 

wetht 7 Bas he ccd | 

Wiil be publis edad inthe coming year 
; . + 4 . 

and poetry and fiction will be repre 


sented. 


An account of the Stevenson Me 
morial evening held at Carnegie 
Hall. New York, on th e' x, of 
Jan. 4, occupies most of the five 

he memory ot the 


pages de voted to tl} 
romancer in The Critic of 
The speech of the President 
Mr. Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, is printedin full, and the ad 
dresses of four of the other speakers 

-Andrew Carnegie, Edward Eggles- 
W. Cable and David 
Christie Murray are reported as 
far as they bear upon Stevenson, his 


Jan. 12. 
of the 


evening, 


ton, George 


life and his work. There are also, 
letters of acceptance or regret from 
Rudyard Kipling, Will H. Low 
(Stevenson’s most intimate American 


friend), ir n ] il irge 


: ind others 
prominent in the world of art and 
letters In addition to these, there 
is an original poem by Stevenson, 
recently published in England, a 
tribute by Andrew Lang and a por 
tra t re cle 1d i thor together 
vith son ntereé iy not ind rem 
nisce m 

It is a quart of a centnry since 


every 
where \it i | ie silence he has 
retur! to that most amusing man 
ner of vers 1 a poem entitled A 
\) | Privilege which will 
I t February Se I 
NOTES. 

( \\ I ( 5 pos 
{ ! irranged 
t I ( i 3 I icelot 
SI 1 M.A eh be vw ot 
() ( vf no 1] he 
| ( M i \ 
( 

M in Hm. J in, of the 
DeLan | ( 1, has 
bro nt together 1 a little volume 
with the title The School Poetry 
Book, a choice collection of short 
classic poems for memorizing he 
book will shortly appear from the 


press ot | 3k Heath & ©O., 


Boston. 


Sone pers nal reminiscences of 
B thered trom h friend 
Ga by Mr. Sutherland Edward 

. , d by tl} +tt t] ithe 

I | Gavarn 
A t le w ( h 
( 11 { it | 
m T iit ird 
| ( i I { di iveed nin 

f n vork, but when 
nce i I ( | Vv d go on for 
! t i } yTTieE i many 


itle of a historical which is 
to be published shortly in D. Apple 


ton & Co.’s ‘Town and Country 


romance 


Che forthcoming edition of Defoe’s 





works will be in sixteen volumes, and 
will include all his novels and some 
excerpts from his shorter writings. 
Robinson Crusoe is coming out in 
London this month. It is to occupy 
tl ( lume yt the xteen. ; 

H n secured th \merican 
right for the publication of the 


Autobiography of Annie Besant, Mr. 


ladelphia, 


an- 

nounce that this inte sting work 
11 } } ] 

v pe read yy delivery at an early 


} 
aay. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s Janu- 
ary announcements includ 
play, The Broken Heart. 


Prof. Clinton Scollard, of 


Ford’s 
edited by 
Hamiltor 
ind Carlyl 


yn 


= ‘ 1 ’ 2 
Tollege Macaulav’s vie’s 


] 

i 
essays on John 
Strunk, Jr., 


Gedichte, an 


Croker’s Boswell’s 
Mr. Wm. 
It Ss<¢ he 


" »Wwr 17,2 134; ] 1 : 
Inexpensive edition of selected Ger 
man poems, 


edited by Dr. Camillo 


von Klenze of Chicago University, 
° ; . . ni 
witl pecial attention to the relations 
pet wee 


n German poetry and music, 


and including - several carefully 
chosen portraits; An Introductory 
German Reader with notes and vo- 
cabulary by the late Prof. W. D. 


Whitney, of \ ile, and 
Whitney 


German 


Miss M. P. 
Holde a poem of 
Baumbach, 
Lawrence Fossler, of 
i Nebraska; Peter 
Schlemihls Wundersame Geschichte. 
by Chamisso, edited by Prof. Frank 


Frau 
village life by 
edited by Prof. 


the University of 
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Vogel, of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, with Cruikshank’s illus- 
trations and two rare fanciful 
traits of Chamisso: a new edition of 
Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans, ed 
Mr. A. B. Nichols of Hat 
French Letters (Mme. 
de Sévigné, Mme. de Maintenon, 
Voltaire and Mme du Deffand) edited 
by Prof. E. L. Walter of the Univer 
Michigan from 
Origines de la France Con 
edited by Prot. A. H. 
University of Ne 


por 


ed by 


vard; Classic 


Sity of selections 


: , 
laine’s 

temporaine, 
Edgren, of the 


braska. 


] rederic k 


SUCCEE ded 


\ ork 


Froude as Regius Profes 


Powell, who has 


sor of History at Oxford, took in his 
youth no particular university honors, 
but he remained at Oxford coaching 
and and gradually became 

at the 
than once 


writing, 
the 


Iniversity. 


one of most useful men 


He has more 


icted as deputy to Professor Free 
man. 

The fourth volume of Craik’s 
English Prose Selections deals with 


eighteenth century and will be 


ready for publication early in Janu 


ry 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers have 
voluntarily protfered Mr. Du Maurier 
a large lrilby and 
Peter Ibbetson, and this in spite of 
the fact that in the first place the 
author sold to the 
rights. 


royalty on both 


publishers all 


he short stories of the daughter 
of Tohn Bovle O’Reilley, 
under the 


who writes 
pseudonym of Jane Smiley 


have had considerable success. 
rHE LATEST BOO 
( 1 l ( 
} ] i | | 
I ( I | ! 
l York la & ¢ B 
I iG. F ( 
I | I H l Tra i y 
\ \ ( . & Kis 
} H I ( W. Ba , 
( W. Ba 
e) ( I I iM. tI I 
1). ¢ hi t ( ; 
| i ] W 1 
( | . f Gr j | 
1 ] \ I N \ 1 n 
( I for n A.G. 1 ( 
Ver Aunt By Mr I urd ( N 
York: D. Ap; & ¢ Fi 
rRAVEI 
The Land of tl n. By Cl 1 Rei New 
y \ I>. Ay on & ( Si 
l Life a \ itu f John Gladwyn Tebb 
W an intr iction H.R r Haggard. Boston 
] Br Si.2s 
rREATISES 
How Shall the Rich I ape. By Dr. F. S. Billings 
Boston; Arena Publishing Co 7 
On the Origin of Language and the Logos Theory 
! | Noir Chicag The O 1 Court Pub 
( 1s t 
SCIENCI 
Pp ir S ntific J ture upon Various subject 
| Er Macl Prof wof Physi in the Univer 
‘ f Prag franslated by Thomas J. McCor 
( cago The O Court Publ hing Co 
UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS 
A Scientific German Reader. By George Theodore 
Dip i, Ph.D Boston: Ginn & Co $1.00 
j s Forn ( toms and Ac unts for School] 
anda ( ) yy By Seymour Fat m Ne W Vv rk 
American Book Co 50 cents 
[The Academic French Course By Antoine Muz- 
rel! New York: American Book Co. $1.00 
| N tional School Library of Song No. 1. 
I ed by Leo R. Lewi Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 
rt andard Diary. Cambridgeport : Cambridge- 


port Diary Co 


PUBLISHED ABROAD. 


A Globe Trotter in India, 200 years ago By M. 
Macn London: Sonnenschein 
An nt Rome and its ne ighborhood By R. Burno 
London: Be 
Grandes Cha s dans |’Afrique Centrale. Par E 
Foa Paris: Firmin-Didot 
A History of Banks, Bankers and Banking. By M 
Phillips. London: Simpkin : 
Briefe der Herzog Elisabeth Charlotte V. Orléans 
an ihre fruhere Hofmeisterin A. K. v. Harling, 
1 N Hrsg E. Bodemann Hannover: Hahn 
History of Dogma By Dr. Harmack Vol. I 
Lo mn: W ams & Norgate 
K olonialgeschichtliche Studien Yon A. Zimmer- 
mann. O iburg: Schulze 
s Cotes d’Europe. Par C. Didelot 
vrauit 
on histoire. Par Alb. Babeau 
t 
> Paris (1250-1515) I. Organization, 
tributions. II Procedure. Par F 
Picard. 
r-Werk, Ein Bildercyclus, Von F 
Munocker. Mun- 


ender Text, Von F 
l 





. s Scalidz vivants et fossiles. Fas« 
I. S« g Criposcala. Par E liourg Paris 
g ri 
Comptoir G logique 
} , + . 
Sweet Sd ited Flowers. By D. M« Donald Lon- 
d Low 
Lorenze Lotto; an essay in Constructive Art Criti- 
cism. By B. Berenson. London: Putnams. 














hur R. Marsh of Harvard 
, under date of Dec. §, savs 
of the New, Revised TOHNSON’S 
CYCLOPADIA, “IT ventur 





to say 


that my opinion, there imilar 

; w . the English language that con- 
tains anywhere near the same amount 

| of accura information on subjects of 
t i cultivated per- 


For a few days the New, 
Revised JOHNSON’S CY 
CLOPZEDIA may be found 
at branch office, 43 Brom 
field Street, opposite Brom 
field-street Church 


JAMES H LAMB, Mgr. 









THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 


You 
Need 
It. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
most kind of storehouse 
for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all full of dainty 
and pen sketch and entertaining 
thou hts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Odcca ionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycl ind of need of 
yn’t object to that, of course. 
fhe Calendar will be mailed for five 
st imps. 


convenient 


yree ee ee eee eee eee. 
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silhouettes 


your one. 


ss Calendar Department, 
POPE MFG. CO.,, 


Mention this paper. Hartford, Conn. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BRR ADFORD Academy 
BRADFORD, MASS. 
education of young women. 
suilding comfort and health. 
l'wenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for rowing 
Classical and general course of 
preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass, 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough prepar ition for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col- 
lege. Special student received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora- 
tory work. Instruction given in Sloyd, 
There is Military Drill for boys.’ 593 Boylston 


Street, Copley Square 
IDS for Teachin 
History. 


itional Compan are now pub- 
reproductions of fine photo- 
monuments as 


higher 
unsurpassed for 


For the 


| 
, AdlsO, 


Art and 


- 
The Prang Educ 
lishing a series of 
graphs of famous buildings and 
aids for teaching Art and History. 
These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in 
size, of the same color as the original photographs, 
and do not fade on exposure to light. PRICE, 

ONE DOLLAR, EACH. 
An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 
thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

46 Washington St. 47 East roth St. 
Boston. New York. 
ASTERN Teachers Agency, 


E. F. Foster, Manager, 


151 Wabash Ave 
Chicago. 


co BROMFIELD St., BosToN, MAss. 


Teacher furnished for all grades of public 

and = private hools, Specialists in any desired 
utors and (Gsovernesses 

>to School Officials for services ren- 





Correspondence respectfully solicited 


HYPNOTISM NUTSHELLED.. Greatest 


book out el] us about this 
wonderful subject Whatever your views are on 
Hypnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Published price, So cents. Sent free, ¢ransporta- 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subseription 
toHomes and Hearths, the clegant house- 
hold monthly. OMES AND H&ARTHS 
PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


Adaress 


AnbDrew J. LLovD, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped wit® 

TRADE 
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JOHN LANGDON DUDLEY. 


|" was, I find, in the winter of 

1874 (February) that I first met 
Dr. Dudley.:. I had previously ob- 
served something about him in the 
newspapers that drew my attention 
and awakened a desire to see and 
know him. He had recently pub- 
lished a volume of discourses, and 
extracts, from these with comments 
and criticisms, had fallen under my 
eye. The extracts given revealed to 
me that this man was one of the 
protestants, fully minded to indulge 
in some thinking for himself and 
possessing a genuine courage to 
speak, without disguise, phrase, or 
equivocation, the conclusions of his 
own thought upon certain mooted 
and vital questions in the sphere of 
religious belief. The free, frank 
utterances in that book would in- 
fallibly assign him place as a heretic, 
certainly as a suspected and feared 


man, with the orthodox and the 
strict dogmatic religionists of the 
time. The Doctor was then the 
pastor, esteemed, honored, loved, 
learned and eloquent, of the Ply- 
mouth Church in Milwaukee, one un- 
deniably of the largest and most 


prosperous churches in that city. 
There were those in the fellow- 
ship —in the country at 
in Milwaukee as | 
scented keenly the heresy and the 
danger, and would fain have excom 
municated or disowned him fromthe 
denomination, and also visited him 


large, not 


presume who 


with ecclesiastical and, if possible, 
social ostracism. His offense was 
that he had taken and maintained 


an attitude of upstanding manliness 
and free, pronounced declamation of 
his best, ripest thought. And that 
thought was, as it naturally and cer- 
tainly would be, in line with the so- 
ber truth and with reason. 


I need not say that, wholly un- 
known as he was, and for aught that 
I was aware always to remain, my 
spirit warmed to that man. I had 
a strong desire to meet with him, 
and if for but one brief hour to 
speak with him. It was perhaps a 
year or more after this, that I first 
saw him. Some slight correspond- 
ence had passed between us, and it 
came through the kindly and nobly 
generous offices of the Doctor and 
his estimable lady 


Y 


that I was in- 
vited to visit Milwaukee to fill some 
appointments for lectures there. 


Arrived there, the proffer was made 
to me of the hospitality of their 
genial and cheery home. I remem- 
ber well the cordial greeting, that 
beam in the eye, so radiant and 
glistening, looking its invitation and 
welcome, speaking more than tongue 
can tell, and the moments that be- 
came hours of converse, erewhile, as 
we sat down together. We were 
acquainted, and I for my part might 
well exclaim, Eureka! 1 have found 
what I dreamed of and have come 
to see. Mr. Alcott appeared soon 
after, quite unexpectedly to us all, 
and we had conversation, discourse, 
discussion, on the high and subtle 
themes amid which that rare con- 


* J. L. Dudley, D. D. for many years an 
eminent preacher Sin the West, was for a 
time the minister in the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational in Boston. Ile died in that city 
Nov. 21, 1894. ; 


verser dwelt, to our hearts utmost 
content. 

Dr. Dudley was one of the 
parous minds; he was awake, alert, 
clear-seeing and _ far-seeing; he 
grasped well and held well, and had 
exceptional power of imparting. He 
stimulated, set in motion, lifted for 
ward those with whom ‘he came in 
contact. He was an_ affirmative 
man, the denials he made were out 
of a larger belief. He sought to give 
people a better than that which he 
would take away. He fain 
show how much larger and more, 
how infinitely richer, more life im 
parting and life-exalting the vision 
that comes from freely opening the 
mind to the influx of truth, than any 
and all that lies in the domain of an 
effete past, an outgrownage. ‘There 
isa Testament, 1 have heard him 
say, older than the Old Testament, 
old yet also new and living evermore; 
read down to that, penetrate its in- 
scription upon the inner soul, or you 
shall never read understand the 
text of any book at all. 

[In short, he was an upbuilder of 
the best type, his face looking al- 
ways towards the dawn, his spirit 
open and ever ready to receive the 
utmost that might be given to the 
waiting expectant Man’s 
mind, he felt, can never suffer lossor 
harm by trusting itself and welcom 


Vivi- 


would 


soul. 


ing freeiy all the perception and 
possession it can gain; can never 
exhaust the wealth and boundless 
resources of Truth and God. We 
need have no fear, he once said to 


me, as I was parting from him, tak- 
ing my seat in the train, that we 
can ever eat ourselves out of house 
and home in this realm. 


Not long after this, of my seeing 


and knowing Dr. Dudley in his own 
residence and among his own peo- 


ple, he received an invitation to go 
to Boston and minister in the pulpit 
of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
there, a Society whose name and 
memory must be ever hallowed and 
sacred, from the connection of 
Theodore Parker with itas its found- 
er and for many years most devoted 
and energetic pastor. In Boston he 
remained, I think, some two years, 
or more, preaching with marked ac- 
ceptance to a congregation diversi- 
fied in opinions and in tastes, keen- 
ly critical, and disposed, quite like, 
to expect more in their minister than 
any man after Parker was able to 
supply. I remember to have heard 
Mr. Frothingham, then president of 
the Free Religious Association, say 
upon its platform, after he had 
heard our friend speak there, that 
he had much doubted whether any 
one could be found who might fit- 
tingly be the successor of Parker, 
representing the thought and car- 
rying forward the work for which he 
stood, but now he doubted no 
longer. The first man, as I under- 
stand, to meet and greet Dr. Dudley, 
on his arrival in Boston for the pur- 
pose named, was the late Mr. Charles 
W. Slack, the proprietor and long 
time editor of THE COMMONWEALTH. 
He became and remained to him a 
warm and constant friend. 

He was, I suppose, rather disin- 
clined to use of the pen. Occas- 
ional articles I have seen from him of 
great weight and worth, bright and 
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sparkling, withal, with the beauties 
of his graphic, poetic speech. In 
the Spectroscope, a little paper 
conducted some years ago by Mrs. 
Dudley, was a upon certain 
aspects of the morality, the religious 
and social life of the time, that re- 
vealed keen penetration and marked 
clearness and force of statement. 
They were of abiding tenor 
and quality that they would in much 
fit our own date well, bearing appli- 
cation to the condition of today. 
He wrote so that his friends 
cannot refrain from regret that he 
did not write more. 

He felt the harmonies, knew, saw 
the grand returns that are sure to 
come, restoring all to rightful 
in the kingdom of the 
and love. He saw 
in Christ not only, 
to himself; He steam, in ele¢ 
tricity, in industry, in art, in all life, 
in the history, in the 
nature, in the circh 
lifting hy 


series 


such 


well 


place 
order 
God is 
man 


divine 
that 
reconciling 
is in 


unfolding of 


courses of ng 
zons of the immensities, 1 


manity to himself. All the issues 
are benign, as they are fixed and 
irrevocable. And what he felt, he 


celebrated, he sang. 
Che foe of all 
or pretense, averse to all 
or any forth-putting of 
personal claim, severe and simple in 
his tastes, perhaps he was unduly in- 
clined to withdrawal of himself from 
the presence and activities of the 
world of men about him, and work 
in the solitudes assured that 
all good doing, though silent and 
effect, 


ostentation, self 
assertion, 


( onspiculty 


alone, 
unseen, tells and produces 
fructifies, and enriches 
who 


germinates, 
the race. I 
would more 


know of no one 


readily have accepted as 


his motto and his guid 


~ 


ng star of 


faith the verse of Goethe’s :— 


‘If thou art anything, keep still, 
| ; Siieng all WOrTKS W 
For put him anywhere you will, 
The real man will always tell.’ 


Yr this from Emerson: 


* Laurel crowns cleave to deserts, 


And power 
Iiast not thy share? 


to him who power exerts ; 
feet, 


(on winwer 
Lo! it rushes thee to meet 

And as that Nature made thy own, 
Floating in air or put in stone, 

Will rive the hills and swim the sea, 


And, like 


thy shadow, follow thee.” 


He could wait; no need of un- 
rest, impatience, or haste. 

Of large, yes, massive intellect, 
variously and very richly endowed, 
admirably equipped on the side of 
the inquiring, exploring understand- 
ing, and that of the quick, darting 
intuitions of reason, he was 
great, I might say greater, in the 
heart. He was a most loving anda 
deeply religious mind. I think the 
exalted qualities of his nature were 
more pronounced, of a_ higher 
strength, in the province of the 
affectional than of the intellectual, 
as we name intellect in our classifi- 
cation of the endowments and gifts. 
Beautiful man, always serene, gentle, 
trustful, loving to all. Human suf- 
fering- and sorrow drew forth from 
him always sympathy, alike strong 
and tender. Unpopular causes, 
aimed at the redress of wrongs and 
amelioration of human condition, 
found in him ever a defender and 
friend. No stranger to trial and 
suffering in his own person, by 
reason of his integrity and fealty to 
the voice within, he also has en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame. 
In the twenty years of our acquaint- 
ance, and cordial, constant and lov- 
ing friendship, I have ever found 
him a soul of rare sweetness and 
strength, from contact with whom I 
never failed to receive fresh quicken- 
ing and inspiration. 

A paladin in important place in 
the line of the great battle for in- 
tellectual and spiritual freedom, he 


also 
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had done knightly service, and 
shares today in the conquest that is 
being so steadily and conspicuously 
gained. As prophet of the supreme 
emancipation which he saw coming, 
and in his own person gloriously 
wrought and realized, he has earned, 
won, and wears the immortal crown. 
MILLS. 


CHARLES DE B. 


yracus V.¥., Dec 19, 1894 
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THE HARARD (OBSERVATORY REPORT. 
HE most interesting scientific 
matter of the present month has 

been the forty-ninth annual report of 
the Director of the Astronomical Ob- 


servatory of Harvard College. This 
is the more so, since criticism has 
been directed during the past year 


against the work of the institution, 
and much interest attaches to the re 
ply to this which is made a 
ial feature of the report 
This reply is in brief the 
ing \n attempt has been 
bv Mr. S. C. Chandler 
the photometric made 
with the meridian photometer have 


little value . : Che 


criticism, 
sper 
follow 
made 
to prove that 
observations 
most com 
lete answer to this criticism is the 
comparison recently made 
‘otsdam Observatory of the 
rnitudes obtained at 
with ained 
Since the comparison is based 
ultimate de- 
obtained at both ob 
seems to dispose of 

drawn from a few 
cases of exc eptional difficulty.” 

The report 


photome tric mag 
that 
here. 


institution those obt 
upon a large number of 
terminations 
servatories, it 
the inferences 
then 


goes on to say 


that the Potsdam astronomers com 
pared all the catalogues which were 
sufficiently accurate, four in number, 


with their own, the list inc 
two Harvare 


were found which 


luding the 
forty 
differed in 
half a magni 
Potsdam esti- 


volumes, Some 
stars 
the other 
tude or 


( atalogues by 


more from the 
mate. These forty stars are subject 
ed to a comparison by Harvard 
which places as inferior in 
Harvard, a 


illustrated by a 


Potsdam 
accuracy to comparison 
which is graphic 
diagram. 

The report then continues: “It 


is maintained that the meridian pho- 


tometer possesses the same advan- 
tages in measuring the light of a star 
that the meridian circle does in 


both in- 
values are deter- 


measuring its position. In 
struments absolute 
mined directly, and they are obtained 
very rapidly. Stars are identified in 
the same way in both, rapidly and 
accurately, and in both the systemat 


ic errors are small even if the acci- 
dental errors are sometimes larger 
than those resulting from other 


methods.” 

One must regret that 
in this report that 
rectness of 


there is not 
honesty and di- 
statement which one 
a right to expect in the report of a 
great institution supported by the 
funds which have been given to it by 
the people. The plain inference 
from the wording of the report is that 
a comparison made by the Potsdam 
astronomers from ‘ ultimate determin- 
ations’ refutes the charges of inac- 
curacy made by Dr. Chandler. This 
is not so. It is true that the astron- 
omers at Potsdam have made this 
comparison, but it not only condemns 
the Harvard work but it says in so 
many words: “‘ Chandler has demon- 
strated that misidentifications of stars 


has 


are common in Pickering observa 
tions.” Verily this is ‘citing the 
devil against himself.’ 

What is this comparison, then, 


which shows the Harvard work to be 
superior in accuracy even to Pots- 
dam? Why, it turns out to be a com- 
parison made at Harvard with only 
forty stars, which seeks on this slen- 
der basis to establish the comparative 
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standing of half a dozen catalogues 


containing in all nearly sixty thou- 
sand stars. 
There are some curious things 


about the Harvard Observatory 
methods. A short time ago it sought 
to determine the average error in the 
positions of many thousands of stars 
by the observation of ten stars, and 
soberly published the result as a con- 
tribution to scientific knowledge. 
Now, from a basis of forty stars, it 
claims to have established the rela- 
tive accuracy of five great catalogues, 
and this result is urged as if it were 
really worthy of a moment’s thought. 
Truly this juggling with figures be- 
longs§to ‘railroad bookkeeping’ rather 
than to science and is not to be dis- 
cussed in a scientific way. 

of the ‘circulation methods’ of cer- 
tain metropolitan journals, which by 
the count of papers read in a single 
cable car, or sold at the little news- 
stand in the station at Podunque, 
seek to establish by inference the 
name of an enormous circulation. 


It savors 


Another point. This Harvard com- 


parison has not scientific standing ; 
but if it had, it would not affect Dr. 


Chandler's charges. ‘These few stars 
upon which the conclusions are based 
forty stars 
atively bright 


be difficult to 


these are all compar- 
which it would 
while Dr. 
apply to that 
which 
largest portion of 


ones, 
mistake, 
handler’s strictures 
fainter 
forms by far the 
the catalogues. 


great mass of stars 


unfair for Harvard Ob- 
present the 


It seems 


servatory to Potsdam 


astronomers in so strained light, 
and as supporting opinions which 


are the opposite of the opinions which 
they really do express. In lieu of 
better advocate, therefore, I desire 
to present my own translations of a 
few statements which they really did 
make in their published volume. 
And I desire to call attention to the 
clear and unmistakable wording of 
their deductions. It should be 
derstood that these deductions are 
not dependent upon opinion, for I 
have purposely omitted those state- 
ments where opinion has influence. 
These deductions are drawn from a 
comparison of the Harvard figures 
with each other, the figures being 
those in the published volumes’ of 
the Observatory Any school-boy 
who can add and subtract up to four 
digits could perform the 
if he cared to devote 


un- 


comparisons, 
to it the neces- 


sary time and patience, and he could 
arrive at no other result. 

Speaking of Volume XIV of the 
Harvard Observatory Annals, the 
Potsdam people say: ‘“ The errors 
in the single measurements are very 
considerable. A difference in two 
observations of the same star of nine- 
tenths of a magnitude is considered 
by Pickering as allowable; at least 
such differences are frequent in stars 
which were observed only three times. 
At any rate, it was only when resid 
a whole magnitude or more 
occurred that further measurements 
were made, and then customarily 
four more. There are at least 445 
stars in which differences of a whole 
magnitude occur, 4 ¢, every ninth or 
tenth star in the catalogue. 

It should be borne in mind that a 
magnitude means much difference in 
light. for one star must have two and 
one-half times the brightness of 
another in order to be ranked a mag- 
nitude brighter. 

Considering next the stars in which 
discordances of almost a magnitude 
occurred between the different Har- 
vard estimates of their brightness, 
the Potsdam volume continues: “In 
the seven-times-observed stars, differ- 
ences between measure- 
ments are found up to 1.7 magnitude, 
and of these the average was taken 
for the mean brightness of the star. 
On!'y when an observation differed 
from the mean of the others in the 
same set by a full magnitude, was it 
excluded. These last-named obser- 
vations, 180 in number, imply that a 
misidentification or something similar 
must have occurred, for it is inadmis- 
sible that a photometric measurement 


uals of 


seperate 


could be one, let alone two magni- 
tudes in error. ‘The figures here 


quoted may be taken as a sufficient 
justification of the before-expressed 
suspicion that the Harvard observa- 
tions were conducted with overdrivene 
haste.” 

The volume in question includes 
stars, so that a misidentifica- 
tion, ‘or something similar,’ must 
have occurred once at least for every 
twenty four stars in the catalogue. 
This statement of Potsdam, which is 
a general one covering the fourteenth 
volume of the Harvard publications, 
plainly does not dispose of Dr. 
Chandler’s charges that there are 
numerous and serious errors in the 
volume. On the contrary, it gives 
to Dr. Chandler’s statement support 
of the very strongest kind, for the 
details even of these errors are men- 
tioned. The language of the Ger- 
mans is courteous, but it is plain and 
unmistakeable, and any one who has 
read the words cannot be in doubt 
as to their import. If Harvard Ob- 
servatory knew of these statements, 
it is difficult to see how it could hon- 
estly claim the support of Potsdam 
as it does, 


Speaking of Volume XXIV, 


4260 


the 











Potsdam publication continues: 
“While Pickering accepted differ- 
ences of nine-tenths of a magnitude 
in Volume XLV, the limit in this vol- 
ume is established at six tenths. . .. 
When two observations of the same 
star differed by more than this 
amount, three further observations 
were secured and the average of the 
five taken. When, however, any one 
of the observations varied from the 
average of the other four by six-tenths 
of a magnitude or more, the observa- 
tion was discarded, Altogether 
of such discordant observations there 
are about 550,of which 220 are a full 
magnitude in error. These 550 ob- 
servations are collectively discarded, 
and since the catalogue rests on 
about 17,000 determinations, about 
one in thirty of these is thrown away, 
a suspicious percentage of entirely 
mistaken observations.” 

‘There seems to be no need of mul- 
tiplying these quotations. Those 
which have been given show suffic- 
iently well that the Potsdam astron- 
omers do not dispose of Dr. Chandler’s 
charges, but on the contrary they 
confirm them and add thereto some 
very serious aud indisputable charges 
of their own, which, so far as scien- 
tific men are concerned, are not to 
be answered by juggled figures and 
baking-powder diagrams. 

There are other very important 
misstatements still to be criticised in 
the forty-ninth annual report of Har- 
vard Observatory, but the consider- 
ation of these matters must be left 
for some future time. 

Joun Rirtcuie, Jr. 
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MARKS’ PATENT ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


To A. A. Marx 
* AR Sir I was a profess 
Wa or and mronant 


not allow the loss 
an + sind 
an walk at 
I feel safe 
matter where I place it 


ight rope 


leg i 
could 


to persons who have lost 


Respectfully yours, Pror 


Nott 


tight rope He is balar icing ¢€ 





he act of pa 





before I lost my leg, and I do 
ofalegto compel me to seek 
With your patent 
nearly as well as I ever 
and sure on my rubber foot, no 
I consider your invention 
of the rubber foot the most valuable and important 
their natural limbs 
F. E. Jacosy, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


The above cut was made from a photo- 
graph of Professor Jacoby while performing on a 
ntirely on his arti- 
ficial leg, his natural foot is off the rope and is in 
t passing forward to take the next step. 
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THE KITCHEN 


GERMEA 


PARTY. 
OMELETTE. 
HE second in the series of Mrs. 
Smith’s kitchen parties brought 
new members, all equipped with 
paper and pencils which flew rapidly, 
recording recipes and answers to 
questions, all the while watching the 
genius which deftly compounded 
and minutely explained the scientific 
laws of a Germea omelette. 

Beat the yolks of four eggs until 
they are thick and lemon colored ; 
add four tablespoonfuls of Germea 
mush and beat thoroughly. Beat 
the whites of four eggs until thick 
and dry and fold them carefully into 
the first mixture. Cook in a well 
oiled frying pan until evenly browned 
Place on the middle grate in the 
oven until the topisdry. Turn into 
a warm platterand serve at once. 

The audience applauded when the 
omelette was triumphantly turned, 
and declared on tasiing that it was 
the first omelette they ever aie 
which was not like leathered air. 

The making of the crisp stems of 
unleavened bread and the dainty 
rolls of unleavened whole wheat was 
a revelation in the artof pure feed 
ing. The Franklin whole wheat 
was used. The stems were served 
with a baked bean and tomato 
purée, which was the economic 
study of the afternoon. This dish 
was found to be eminently savory 
even by those accustomed to high 


seasonings in such a compound, 
none of which had been added on 


this occasion, as the soup had been 
made on an hygienic basis. 

The rolls were served with a wal- 
nut sherbet —a sherbet made from 
two most nutritious materials, ger- 
mea and walnuts. These are such 
admirable non-conductors of cold 
that the sherbet does produce the 
usual effect on the nerves of the 
mouth. It has a chewing quality 
and refreshes and satisfies the inner 
man, B.A. R. 


LAMPS AND OIL-CANS. 

ANQUET, piano, and library 

lamps are more popular than 
ever; their use is a comfort and 
their shades are creations of beauty. 
Utility and adornment hold them 
in favor ; and now there is the con- 
venience of the new self pouring oil 
can, which removes the one great 
care and nuisance connected with 
them. 

By the use of this can, lamps may 
be filled with perfect safety and 
cleanliness, just where they are kept. 
Also they may be filled without en- 
dangering their shades, globes or 
draperies. 

The can is made in only two sepa- 
rable pieces, the can and the lid. 
The lid is cylindrical in shape and 
made of brass, with a small opening 
in the knot at the top. When this 
cylinder-shaped cover is inserted in 
the neck of the can, with the ball of 
the finger over the small hole at the 


top, and pressed downwards the 
pneumatic pressure forces the oil 
out of the spout while the can re 
mains in a perfectly upright position 
The spout extends to the bottom on 
the inside of the can, enabling the 
user to draw the oil all out at will. 
By a reverse action, the lamp may 
be easily emptied ; that is, with the 
spout of the can inserted in the can’s 
neck, close the small vent at the top 
with the ball of the forefinger or 
thumb, and gently pull the lid up 
ward, thus creating a strong suction, 
which draws the oil quickly from 
the lamp back into the can without 
allowing a drop to escape. In either 
case, the spout being inserted in the 


lamp before beginning to pour, 


there is no danger of dripping and 
soiling the furniture. 
This can has a feature which has 


long been sought and wished for by 
users of oil, and that is the large 
opening, which, when the lid is 
drawn out, enables the 
the can as easily as pot or 
tea pot. Eyery particle of sediment 
may be removed with the least possi 
ble trouble. E. A. R. 


user to clean 


a cottee 


COLLEGE ECHOES. 

YGIENIC cooking has been 
added to the list of studies by 
the LawrencejScientific School fac- 
ulty at Harvard University. Here- 
tofore our daughters alone have been 
privileged to take up the study of 
cooking, if they felt so inclined, and 
attempt to raise it to a higher 
standard going forth as lecturers and 
demonstrators; but now, at last, 
there is a prospect that the art of 
cooking may be looked 
profession worthy of 

son’s attention. 

Our colleges may yet have a chair 
of Gastronomy, whose professor 
shall be a critic and expositor in all 
matters culinary. 

Did you ever think that we have 
to borrow a title from the French, 
when we wish to designate one who 
has risen to a high degree of skill in 
the art of cooking, and call him 
chef? We excnse ourselves by say- 
ing that cooks—like poets - — are 
born, not made, and the superior 
cleverness of the French is set down 
to a natural gift or capacity which 
is theirs by birth. 

Previous to the French revolution, 
the arts and crafts were steadily de- 
veloping, among them, history pro- 
claims the proper estimation of a 
clever maitre de cuisine. Communism 
and the Revolution checked this, de- 
creasing only simple fare for noble 
and peasant. But following this, 
the art of cooking took a firmer 
hold; from being an art for the few, 
it came to be regarded as a science 
for the many, and to this day has 
continued to gain ground, winning 
every step of the way by a patient 
exercise of art and science working 
hand in hand. 

Far from being slow, as a nation 


upon as a 
our educated 
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to acknowledge the value of a board 
well spread, we have faithfully held 
to the belief which Dr. Johnson ex- 
pressed in his day. ‘“ A good dinner 
lubricates much lu- 
brication of this sort is 
ness, public or priv ite, 


business”’ ind 


] ‘ , 
ised in busi- 


DANGERS FROM IMPURE SOAP. 

OAP is often adulterated with 
S chemicals to make up in ap 
pearance what is lacking in 
Many cases of eczema have 
from the use of 
hair is often 
from these 

Never buy soap simply because it 


quality. 
resulted 
The 


suds m ide 


impure 
injured by 


S¢ yap. 


soaps 


is « heap, but look to the q iality ot 
it. No safe rule can be given for 
the selection of soap; use only that 
which is known tobe of a standard 
quality. 

Dr. W. Thornton Parker says im 
pure soaps not only cause cutaneous 
diseases by the impurities which 
they contain, but aggravate this 
class of diseases and render them 
more difficult to cure. \ recent 
writer has suggested that some pro 
tection against adulterated soaps is 
much needed. 

SOME NEW GAMES. 
ANDBALL, which is both an 
open-air and an in-door game, 
is agreat favorite at two or three 


gymnasiums in the 


York 


vicinity of New 
\ short explanation of what 


the game is like is given by Adelia 
K. Brainerd in Harper’s Bazar. 
When played in-doors a_ large 


space on the wall is covered with 
wood, so that the ball will rebound 
well from it, and a few feet from this, 
beyond a line drawn parallel with 


the wall to mark the front edge of 


the court, the 


server stands ne 
drops the ball, which is of rubber 
and somewhat larger than a tennis 
ball, and as it bounds from the floor 
she strikes it with her hand as one 
would with a tennis racket, sending 
it against the wall. Her opponent, 


who is to 
somewhat 


‘return’ it, generally stands 

behind the and 
when the ball strikes the floor again 
she must get it back to the wall. 
Next time the returns it, and 
alternately until 
If it is the server who fails, she gives 
up her position to her opponent. If 
the returner misses, the server scores 
a point, and keeps her place until 
she herself fails. Thus it continues 
until one player makes twenty-one, 
which is game. 

The motions are the same as in 
tennis, and the same quickness and 
agility in covering the court are nec- 
essary, for there is no 
the ball may strike. There are, how- 
evef, lines and a back line, 
which mark the limits of the court, 
so that unless within these the ball 
is ‘out,’ and need not be returned. 
One reason why handball is better 
exercise than tennis is that to play 
it well either hand should be used 
indifferently. This gives much 
more chance of returning balls, and 
should be patiently practised until it 
can be easily done. 

Another game, 


server, 


server 


so on one misses. 


telling where 


side 


which has been 
popular for some time at Smith 
College, at the Berkeley Ladies’ 
Athletic Club, and at the Adelphi, is 
basket-ball. At each end of the 
room a basket, about the size of the 
usual peach-basket, is suspended by 
ropes at a height of from eight to 
twelve feet above the floor. An or- 
dinary leather football is used. The 
players are divided into two sides 
and the object of each side is to get 
the ball into the basket, or goal, as 
it is called, of the opposing side as 
often as possible. Naturally there 
is a constant scrambling and rushing 
to get possession of the ball. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


4 PURE, HICH CRADE 


“DCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


fu. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from i. great 


\ Industrial and Food 
i EXPOSITIONS 


FM ih Europe and America, 


iL Unlike the Dutct Presees. po Alka- 








ues other Chemicals or Dyes a 
4d in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BRE ety AST COCOA is absolutely 


pure and soiuble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream Co., 


150 Tremont St., 


Near West, eer Boston. 
ONLY OFFICE. 
ICE CREAM AND } For Fa Wedding 
SHERBERTS j I Da . Et 
D Hig and ind «+ 
I Deliver wae M beniewe 


>. &. P. UO. 


Chamois Skins, 
Finest Quality English. 


8 cts. to $1.25. 


French, Oil Dressed, 
60 cts. to $1.50. 


French Yellow Dole, 


60 cts. to $1.50. 


French Rouge Dole, 


$1.25 and $1.50. 


Stilboma, 


Prepared Chamois Skins for Polishing 
Nickel, Brass and Steel, 


50 cts. 


Polishing Gold and Silver. 


S. S$. PIERCE CO. 


Scollay Square, 
Copley Square. 


Modern Houses 


Would be well nigh perfect if the 
heating arrangements were more 
rationally planned. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present heat- 
ing apparatus, 


For 


or are selecting one 
for the first time, we can (help you 


to do intelligently by sending 
you our book entitled ** Hot-Wa- 


ter Heating.” 

It gives, in its twenty-four pages, 
a full explanation of the principles 
of hot-water heating, together with 
all practical data neccessary to 
guide one in makirg choice of an 
apparatus. Mailed free on receipt 
of your address. 


The Smith & Anthony Co. 


48 to 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


team Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets made over and re-laid. 


Mattresses Made Over and 
Returned same day. 
Furniture Upholstered. © Holland and Tint Shades. 
J. B. BRYANT, 711 Tremont. 

Upholsterer and Cabinet Maker, 
Between Rutland and Concord Sts. 
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results which follow. The back 
ZEEE BLESSES OPO S curves in and rests upon ‘itself, the 


abdomen recedes and is no longer 
= ARTISTIC AN D R, ATION AL DRESS & @ prominent, the chest comes up to its 


CONDUCTED BY 
( 


Ellen A Richardson and Helena M Richardson 
i: 


2 
RRR RERERREREOREN 


{INELEGANT FIGURES. the height, gives style to the figure 
i bs ivoid an inelegant figure is and grace to the carriage. If you 


Sage 


~ 


the wish of evervone: for who have a round-shouldered girl to deal 
would not prefer to be beautiful and With, say nothing to her about her 





nerfect rather than deformed and shoulders, but induce her to dress 
RS But one would not so as to give freedom to the waist 
think so in these days, to see the muscles, teach her how to stand, 
hour-glass shapes walking about on and the problem of an elegant figure 
stilted heels ind pointed toes. will be settled forevermore. 
A young lady, lately emancipated E. A. R. 
s bondage, said to me th 
. “You cannot imagin IFS AND ANDS. 
how it used to make my corsets and N artistic, unconventional gown, 
my shoes pain me, and every one of | tae yet is greatly conformed 
mv encased vitals and nerves cringe id Suir altlias Cable Wictitieh as to 
te ‘ your ¢ er m g ab t certain salient points where they do 
willow} I melled, and eas) not interfere with the fundamental 
id shoes and he irments 
rf ) ¢ il 1 ( I qd b dic 
| is such an ig 1 n t see 
pert I ns¢ us oT he if 
( t y A e we were { y puck 
ered and bound and held without a 


wrinkle, but not without discomfiture proper position, the shoulders natural. 
ly fall down and back, and consequent- 


ly, thehead being so well poised above 


which kept our minds continually on 
ir clothes, while hers was free to 
treat every question which came wu] 


} ip, \ the corrected posture, the chin is no 


with a breadth of tho ight ind free — longer run out, H. M. R. 
dom of opinion which was refresh ; 
ing and uplifting. I used to dread WO of the new shades for spring 
to adress myseil but now ol he are the tobacco browns. ‘The 
vea yf the Indies would not per light shade is a soft haze and as light 
suade me_ back to those terri as is possible to hold any tint at all. 
rm¢ Che dark shade is but an overtone 
Dear Reader, do you know yout of brown, having no depth to its 
self if l ( elegant hgure or body color; at the first glance there 
not ? Whatis standard H seems to be a richness in tint but it 
re me tests as to the true stand is an optical illusion. In mirroir 
ard 


velvet these shades are especially 





Set your unbooted foot on a shee effective. 

of paper stand firm] pon it, and _ - 

have some friend draw around it A RATHER new shade in mir- 
with a lead pencil. Now make a roir velvet just seen was called 
dot at the middle of the heel, ) a new rose pink. | It was used in an 
another in the centre of the point = all pink gown round the throat and 
where the great toe joins the foot; waist. The rest of the gown was a 
place a ruler through these two dots rules of health, is the one shown in delicate coral pink, the collar and 
and if the line falls straight to the the accompanying illustration this fold around the waist being more 
centre of the great toe nail, the base week. It is of all-wool black henri- yivid in contrast: the effect how- 
on which you stand is a correct one etta, trimmed with two-inch satin ever, was entirely harmonious and 
— you are blest with a good under ribbon. The great point for con- pleasing. The bodice was of. silk 


standing, and we cannot expect to sideration in this gown is the fact veiled entirely in chiffon Across 
Hn hle ic} “wupt .. Y : x J a wt 
find blemishes in upper parts. that there is absolutely nothing to the back and over the shoulders, 
) the creat tne hen San 7 : , } ‘ . . . ze €. ‘ae 
But if the great toe bends inward, press or drag down upon that with a slight jabot in front, was a 
deflecting from the straight line, ' 


~ 


tenderest spot in the abdomen which 


bydesp flounce of Swiss lace, the embroidery, 
then— why, then, as a little girl of _ is without the protection of the ribs of which was of delicate tracery in 
seven summers told a lady, whom or abdominal muscles. _ This permits straw color on the pink ground. The 
she loved so much that she was dis the proper use and rounding out of skirt was of uncut velvet, which gave 
tressed on finding the condition of the diaphragm. Che front of the 


a glint of silver in its high lights. 

her feet, ‘you are no better than a_ dress is entirely plain and whole 

hral . nt dle — ¢ ‘ . 

broken pointed needle, or a bent from throat to toe, from shoulder to 
] 


9 lL ° Il onera clo: " : » KRrenc 
pin,” and we all knew how aggravat- shoulder, and in the skirt sweeps a opera cloak, or as the French 





ing itis to attempt to use either; around to the back gores with no ‘ say, a ball-quitting dress, which 
we throw them from us in disgust. seam falli ing down from the hips. is at present borne on the queenly 

It is often difficult from written oy shoulders of a dame of high degree, 
directions to be sure that the atti HIS. dress. would not suit the is of shell pink broadcloth trimmed 
tude of standing is a correct one. radicals in reform, but is well With sable. .The garment is sleeve- 
Now here are some directions to put suited to those ladies who wish to less and falls loosely over the gown 
the upper figure to the test. A sim- adopt rational dress without rushing ‘° the floor, while three full capes 
ple miethod of deciding that ques- to outré extremes. It must be re- COVE the shoulders. The collar is 


tion is to stand with toes touching membered that this is a house gown, high and split in the back. The 
a door. In all probability you will which must not be measured by the W!4P }§ loose htting from the girdle 
find that the abdomen also touches’_ standard of correct dress for street of the sable, which mts in pie under 
and that there is quite a space be- wear. The gigot sleeves and the the bust line in front and is in a full 
tween the chest and the door. Re- sweeping skirt areconcessions which Wtteau pleat in the back. All the 


verse this, bringing the chest up to. do not affect in the least (in the ‘%¢@™S are overlapped, while the fur 


touch the door and drawing the ab- house ) the vital point in issue. The edges all the capes, the collar, the 
domen back to leave a space, and body, when relieved from the shrink- fronts and the bottom of the cloak. 
you will have about the correct posi- ing ‘in and away from any pressure BBs oy, 

tion. Youcan walk better, stand on the spot before mentioned, be- N evening gown just created for 
longer, work more easily, breathe comes stronger and less relaxed in the same dame was of pale 
freer, sing better, and, in truth, be 


the muscles of the back which then pistachio green satin for the skirt, 
stronger. more beautiful and more rest upon themselves and fall into with sleeves of mirroir velvet to 
dignified woman. their natural curves and lines of match; while the bodice was of 

[his correct attitude helps to beauty, correcting the attitude of silver brocade wrought with tiny 
overcome the prominentabdomen in one’s whole carriage; and, given scimitar forms of palest lavender and 
women of all ages. It also adds to relief at this vital spot, notice the of the green. A fringe of pearl 












passementerie finished the low-cut 
round neck, looking especially dainty 
where its linked white globules fell 
over the shoulders and lay like dew 
on young verdure. 
GOWN worn at a wedding which 
took place lately was of watered 
silk, in the shade called pigeon 
throat, with sleeves of pistachio 
velvet. 


PROUD. 
YES! 
WHY NOT? 


For she is only thirteen, 
and cuts and makes her 
own dresses and those of 
her mother and sister. She 
learnt at the 


DRESS - CUTTING 
SCHOOL, 


“ad = { Beacon Street. 


And you or your daughter would do well 
to do likewise. School daily from 9 to 12 and 
1 to 5 Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings, from 7 to 9. 


Visitors Always Welcome. 


FURS 


SPECIAL SALE 
BLACK MARTEN CAPES 


Warranted Natural Color, 28 to 32-in. 
Deep, Full Sweep, 


Former Al) 
Pine 
Former 
Price 
Former 
Price a 
We offer all our Capes in Mink,, 


Persian Lamb and Seal at Grea 
Bargains to close. 





Edw.Kakas & Sons 


162 Tremont St. 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC 


Unconventional 


DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisite 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos- 
tumes, House and Party Dresses 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades, 
makes very Exclusive and Ine xpensive Gowns. 
Have you seen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only. 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials-made up at Reason- 
able Prices, 


Sup erfluous Hair 


moles, P warts painlessly removed by electricity 
without discomfort, mark or return. A special 
entle process. approved by physicians, absolute- 
i, sure. Consultation or correspondence cor- 
dially invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415° Columbus Ave. 
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HE Pompeian-red, and geometri- 
cal-nightmare and ducal-straw- 
berry-decorated crypt under Music 
Hall, with its fine acoustic proper- 
ties and its atrocious lack of ventila- 
tion (making it first cousin to the 
Black Hole of Calcutta), was fairly 
filled —one might say was filled to 
suffication and still not exaggerate 
last Friday afternoon when Mr, Carl 
Faelten, Director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, gave his re 
cital pianoforte. His programme 
was not milk for babes. It consisted 
of Bach’s Fantasia cromatica e Fuga, 
D minor Andantino, D Minor Ga- 
votte and A minor Preludio e Fuga; 
Beethoven's Sonata pathétique and 
G minor Rondo, and Brahms’s E flat 
minor Scherzo, B flat minor Inter- 
mezzo, and Variations and Fugue on 
a Handel Theme. This long and 
exacting programme, was _ played 
wholly from memory, and there was 
no falling off in fire or mastery to 
the very end. Had Mr. Faelten per- 
haps taught the Sonata Pathétique 
once or twice too often? Was it not 
slightly perfunctory? Did not the 
inner spirit of it suffer as from too 
thoroughly-assured familiarity? Such 
questions one asks sometimes and is 
not sure whether it right to an- 
swer them: because the critic has to 
deal with his personal equation ; his 
mood may be out of harmony with 
the occasion; his seat may be sub- 
ject to unfavorable conditions for 
hearing; the instrument may not 
correspond with his individual taste. 
That is the reason why there is no 
such thing as satisfactory musical 
criticism, nor can be. That is why 
two equally competent musicians 
hearing the same performance may 
arrive at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions; that is why signed criti- 
cisms are fairer than anonymous 
ones. ‘The critic is merely an indi- 
vidual with prejudices, phases, incli- 
nations, is more or less consciously 
influenced by personal favoritism, 


strive as he will to be impartial ; the. 


anonymous critic carries with his 
dictum the weight of the journal he 
represents. The anonymous edi- 
torial has more influence in some 
respects than the same asa signed 
article would have; just as the masked 
actor in the ancient theater, using 
the speaking trumpet, spoke louder 
than his own voice. 

The queries are perfectly legiti- 
mate as regards style and _ spirit. 
Style and spirit are variable. They 
are subjective as well as objective. 
The fault may be almost intangible. 
You may have only an imperfect 
consciousness of it and be utterly 
unable to tell where it lies. I have 
heard fine pianists (technically at 
least) play those little three-starred 
pieces in the Schumann Album in 
such a way as to derive them of any 
sentiment ; I have heard much less 
skilful pianists impart to them a ro- 
mantic poetry and charm, raising 
them to a very different plane. 

Whatever may be said about Mr. 
Faelten’s playing of the Beethoven 
Sonata, there could be only one 
opinion of his interpretation of the 
Bach ; it was strong, clear-cut, trans- 
parent. And he seemed far more in 
sympathy with the Brahms numbers, 
playing them with precision and bril- 
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liancy, with an enthusiasm perhaps 
stimulated by the presence in the 
hall of Mr. Bernard Stavenhagen be- 
sides a number of the best-known 
local pianists. His programme for 
next Monday afternoon will be as 
follows: Theme and Variations, B 
flat major by Schubert; Capriccio, 
F sharp minor (Op. 5), Andantino, 
E flat major (Op. 72, No. 2) and 
Spinning Song, C major (Op 
by Mendelssohn ; Fasching-schwank 
aus Wien, (Op. 24) by Schumann; 
three Etudes and Allegro de Concert, 
A major by Chapin. 

Saturday afternoon the fame of 
Mr. Eugéne Ysaye attracted to Musi 
Hall an audience that filled 
seat. Judging by the spontaneous 
applause, the violinist’s triumph was 
unalloyed, His assistants were Miss 
Theodora Pfafflin, soprano, and Mr. 
Aimé Lachaume. ‘The programme 
presented was entirely French, with 
the exception of the Bach sonata. It 
began with a novelty and that nov- 
elty is likely to remain a novelty, for 
a drier and less inspired composition 
it would be hard to find. The mod 
ern César could not say with his 
greater namesake: ven7, vidi, ict, 
unless an English meaning be attrib 
uted to the present fashionable pro 
nunciation of the 
vainy, weedy, weaky. lhe bow goes 
across the strings with wonderful 
perpendicularity ; the fingers of that 
left hand dance with the precision of 


67 - 


every 


words; thus 


genius, but the labor brings forth 
not delight but marvel. The com- 


poser seems to have said to himself: 
“Come now, | will write a sonata 
for the violin and I will be so origi- 
nal that there shall be no recogniza- 
ble melody in it but only piled up 
difficulties to conquer, brilliances to 
shine in, room for everything except 
grace.” It is always possible, how- 
ever, that further acquaintance with 
such a composition may reveal new 
beauties and grow upon one. 

In the Bach sonata Mr. Ysaye 
was alone on the platform with no 
supporting instrument. It was a 
great performance; evidently this 
violinist stands in the very front 
rank ; his bowing is perfection; his 
phrasing is eloquent; he has an 
originality in theuse of the crescendo. 
Sitting in the back of the hall where 
a new alphabet begins, a double al- 
phabet, one perhaps hears in a dis- 
torted manner, but the cloud in the 
firmanent was that of faulty intona- 
tion ; again and again it was notice- 
able. Let us call it the fault of the 
distance ; as one may see a beautiful 
face through an imperfect pane and 
criticise the features when it is in 
reality only the glass. 

Mr. Ysaye’s group of three com- 
positions were very charming and 
roused to still greater demonstrations 
of pleasure an audience evidently 
enchained by the man’s power, sin- 
cerity, genius. After the Vieuxtemps 
Fantasia he was recalled again and 
again, but returning without his vio- 
lin is a plainer negative than that 
commemorated by Mrs. Browning. 

Miss Pfafflin has a thin, throaty 
voice, but she sang artistically and 
managed to save from any impres- 
sion of struggling with a task too 
hard for her; this was particularly 
creditable in a piece so exacting as 


the Saint-Saéns aria. And she was 
more successful in her second selec- 
tions than in the first. Mr. Lachaume 
who is well known asthe composer 
of the music for Vance Thompson’s 
Dresden Shepherdess played the ac- 
companiments and gave a respecta- 
ble rendering of the Chopin Ballade. 
Tomorrow evening Mr. Ysaye will 
appear in a concert at the Boston 
Theatre at which he will have the 
assistance of an orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Timothée Adom- 
owski; and next Wednesday after 
noon he will give his second concert 
at Music Hall, at which he will play 
the Kreutzer Sonata (not the Tolstoi 
version) the Wilhelmj transcriptions 
of Wagner, Bach’s B flat Sonata, 
Romance in F, and 
Sarasate’s Zigeuner Weiser. 


Beethoven’s 


Tuesday. atternoon Mr. Arthur 
Whiting gave the first of his two 
Concerts of Modern (Chamber Musi 
in Bumstead Hall. He played 


Brahms’s Variations and Fugue on 
Handel ; 
composition, 
Brahms may 
displ 
K ileidoscopi 
vearisome. 

esting to hear 


it isa wonderful 
though even a 
admit that the 
some of the 


a theme by 
lover of 
ingenuity 
ayed becomes in 
movements a little 
It was certainly inter- 
this work performed 
connection by artists 
so unlike as Mr. Faelten and Mr. 
Whiting. | understand that it is 
against the unwritten law in Boston 
to institute comparisons of pianos, 
or to insinuate that a piano of any 
make is not up to the mark; but it 
is certainly now contrary to the spirit 
of this great and 
say that it 
hear 


in such close 


beneficent law to 
interesting to 
this work performed in such 


was also 


close connection on pianos so unlike. 
Mr. Whiting played five of 
his own compositions, entitled Bag 


also 


telles The title well suits jm 
they are pleasing little butterfly 
pieces, graceful, dainty, melodious 

the Idylle even @ /a Ravina—and 
poetic. 


Miss Lena Little sang two groups 
five by Robert Franz 

Im Herbst, Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen, Es hat die Rose sich 
beklagt, Gute Nacht and Genesung ; 
and four by Miss Margaret Ruthven 
Lang (op. 19); My Turtle Dove, In 
the Greenwood, ‘The Grief of Love, 
Before My Lady’s Window. Musical 
sympathy, appreciation and spirit all 
were there in Miss Little’s interpre- 
tation, but the means thereto were 
not so pleasant: tones harsh, vibrato 


of songs: 


pronounced; éasfa/—Miss_ Lang’s 
songs were simply delightful ; little 


gems exquisitely set and 
no whit in comparison with the 
multitudinous Franz. The concert 
ended with Mr. Horatio W. Parker’s 
E minor Suite for violin and piano. 
Mr. Adamoski played the violin part, 
a part very well-adopted to his style. 


suffering 


The work is extremely interesting, 
melodious, well-balanced,  well- 
evolved, unaffected, brilliant. The 


next concert will occur in February. 

Tuesday evening, Miss Suza 
Doane, a pupil of Tzwintzscher and 
Reinecke, made her Boston début in 
Steinert Hall. She had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Alwin Schroeder, with 
whom she _ played  Rubinstein’s 
sonata, opus 18. Miss Suza Doane 
is a strangely uneven player; at her 
best, as for instance in the last 
brilliant and most inspired moment 


of the ‘cello sonata, and in the Bee- 
thovenesque Reinecke caden- 
az some of and in the Chopin, 
she is admirable; but the 
brilliancy of her work is too fre- 
quently blurred. She has all the 
enthusiasm of youth, and for her 


best work one may forgive much ; 
her personality has its charm and 
her well selected programme gave 
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HANDEL sno HAYDN 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


Sunday, February 3, at 7.30. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, soprano. 
Mrs. Carl Alves, alto 

Mr. Albert G. Thies, tenor. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney, bass. 

Mr. Myron W. Whitney, Jr., bass 


Mr. ZERRAHN. conductor. 
Mr. LANG, organist. 


A Creat Chorus of the Society 
A Complete Orchestra. 
Sale of tickets opens at Music Hall 
Jan. 28, $2, $1.50, $1. 


MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Friday Evening, jan. 25, Saturday Matinee, jan. 26, 
THE FAIRY PAGEANT 


CINDERELLA! 


Picket n sale at Music Hall 


( ren its Saturday matinee { pr 


Boston Musical and Lecture Supply. 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





M ians, instrumentalists, organists, singers fur- 
hed f rch cl Accompanis anof 
Re 1ders t t Nat art I ct re n aomes- 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUI DESIGNS 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 
51 TREMONT ST. 


Established 25 Yea 


much pleasure to an audience that 
fairly filled the hall 

Wednesday evening, Mrs. Lucia 
Mead Priest, of Manchester, New 


Hampshire, appeared in Chickering 
Hall in a ‘characterization’ of 
Tennyson’s Lancelot and_ Elaine. 
The reading was divided into seven 
parts and the entr’actes were en- 
livned with music by Miss B. Lewes, 
piano, Mr. John Chaffin Cole, violin, 


and Mr. Leon Van Vliet, ’cello: 
Among the selections were Reissi- 


ger’s Rondo grazioso, Mascagni’s 
Intermezzo, Wagner’s Evening Star, 
and some of Brahms’s Hungarian 
Folk Songs. 

Miss Helen Orvis, encouraged by 
the remarkable success of her Young 
People’s Concerts, will give a second 
series in Chickering Hall, beginning 
Saturday, Feb. 16, at eleven o’clock. 
The most enjoyable features of the 
first will be repeated. Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Foote, Mr. Perabo, Mr. Adam- 
owski, Mr. Fries and Miss Hawkins, 
will each play. Mrs. Henrietta Has- 
kell will again sing the Nonsense 
Verses by Miss Lang and Miss Har- 


riet S. Whittier some children’s 
songs. Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp, on 
one morning will give a descrip- 


tion of some of the most interesting 
orchestral instruments, such as the 
oboe, bassoon, clarinet and_ horn, 
and a solo will be played on each of 
the instruments by members of the 
orchestra. Mr. George Riddle will 
read selections from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn’s music 
being given at the same time. 

The Cecilia gave its second con- 
cert in Music Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning, Jan. 17, with the assistance of 
Mr. Richard Hoffmann. The usual 
wage-earner’s performance took place 
the evening before. 
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WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


BPS DOP Po Do eeg 


AFTERNOON 


CONDUCTED BY 


Emma V 


Sheridan 


MKD D6H6 


VERYTHING that has come my 

way since last Wednesday I look 
back upon as through a mist of 
Marlowe. You know you see 
the world through one of those nice 
prism things that hang on chande 
liers— all rose-edged and bright. 
Well, Marlowe has been my prism. 
that way without a 


how 


I say ‘Marlowe’ 
prefix, because it expresses 1n this 
connection, not a person, but a state 
the 
woman 158 


of mind. How in world this 


charming able to 
by hav 


young 
retain her charm, unspoiled 
ing it literally thrown at her head 
by every one who puts a 
paper, to say nothing of her person 
Should 


crow self 
g 


pen to 


al friends, I wonder. 


not think she would 


you 
con 
scious and insupportable! 

For years I have dreaded such a 
ch ange in her saw het 
in her first We 
were playing under the same man 
agement. While playing 


a theatre of ours burned down at the 


h 
ever since | 


starring season. 


sSvracuse, 


‘next stand,’ giving, us, to our min 
gled delight and despair a whole 
week’s vacation at Syracuse. I was 
not in the bill Friday and Saturday 
evenings. Miss Marlowe was play 
ing at another theatre in Syracuse 


I went to see her. She did Aovsa 


lind and FParthenia. When she en 
tered as /arthenia, | saw her for the 
first times, and as I remember it 
now, I realize how she has gained in 
beauty since then. At that time 
her face was unprepossessing from 
its almost massive strength; the 
first thought was one of chagrin 

until her eyes began to soften and 
widen and darken, and turn inside 
out, and come right out from undet 


their brows to take bodily hold of 
you, just as they do now, you know. 
Then as now ' forgot all about 
how she looked. In Aosalind, 1 re- 
member that people became literally 
sociable under her charm. You 
spoke to the lady next to you 
whether you knew her or not, and 
even squeezed her hand apprecia- 
tively when the delicious creature on 
the stage did something specially 
distracting. 


you 


The marvel of her then was 
that she was so much of an actress 

because she wasn’t—but that she 
was such a delicious personality, and 
as such so delightfuily set before us 
in the part she played. No trace of 
self-consciousness marred the effects 
made. One could surrender 
yneself with a free heart to her 
witcheries, because manifestly they 
all came from her at the inspiration 
of the part. Neither a chilling in- 
difference to her audience was shown 
by her, nor an undue consideration 


not 


she 


of their approval. The audience 
wasn’t there; any more, for that 
matter, than was Aosalind there. 


This adorable creature, having put 
on the garb of Xosalind, and behold- 
ing the property trees about her, 
and finding on her lips the words of 
Rosalind, became possessed of be- 
lief that it was all regal, and con- 
tinued to be adorable in her own 
way according to the inspiration of 
Situation and words. And we in 
the house literally held our breath. 

Thank goodness, Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind is safe between between 
book covers and cannot be lost; 
while we felt that this creation 


which we beheld lived and passed in 
the moment, as a flower does. And 
when I got home—to the hotel, you 
know—said I myself, This girl will 
be an insupportable bundle of affec 
tations in less than no time. How 
can she help it, if audiences are go- 
ing to behave the way they did to- 


But audiences 


day. have gone on 
behaving just that same way; Yet 


today Mrs. Julia Marlowe Taber en- 
slaves us by this same wonderful 
gift of personal charm, combined 
with an ability to set that charm 
and freely at our disposal 
through the part she assumes. 

We should long ago have tired of 
her, lovely as she is, did she take 


W holly 


her roles merely as excuses for at 
with her charms. But 
she does not and never did [do that 
She first flings herself heart and all 
into the the part she plays, and then 


tacking us 


is _ herself according to the 
inspiration the part gives her. 
Having seen her Ga/atea, and her 
Colombe and her Letitia Hardy and 


her Zady TJvasie, I am again in a 
flutter of fear that her power to give 


herself first to her role and then, in 


all the unrestrained freedom of the 
role, give herself to us again, un 
marred by any trace of self con- 


sciousness, may fail. 

Meanwhile ] am moved to protest 
that it is mere churlishness 
plain that 


to com 


at the same time we do 


not get /arthenia, and Rosa/ind, and 
Letitia, and so on. Nonsense! Sup- 
pose we don’t! Let us rather be 
vastly grateful for what we do get, 
and recognize that with a person- 
ality such as is Mrs. Taber's and 
with the gift she has of bestowing it 
upon us, she is a benediction. And 
it seems to me that this is more de- 
lightful than is abstract art itself. 
Abstract as, for instance, Duse_pre- 


sents it. Duse, who disappears from 


our sight as she embodies a charac- 


ter. Duse, who is no more to be 
seen through the part she assumes 
than the canvas shows when the 


picture is painted; whose produc- 
tions on the stage are sort of ‘ mani- 
festations,’ that make you feel as if 
the actress is in a trance in the 
dressing room, and the entity on the 
stage is a sort of ‘ materialization.’ 
Chatterton is the only part. Miss 
Marlowe plays that can boast an 
individuality independent of Miss 
Marlowe’s own. Here power and 


genuine dramatic characterization 
appear. One, through it, forsees 


yes, and dreads—the time when we 
may hail Mrs. Taber’s achievement 
independent of the spell she now 
throws about us. 


The Hollis Street theatre has been 
this week like a reception, or a big 
‘five o’clock.’ The hum of social 
conversation has mingled with the 
music between the acts, dainty 
gowns, and heads bare, except for 
the glossy tresses the Boston women 
may so often boast, the linen of the 
men, andthe gaity of flowers, has 
given a really drawing-room effect to 
the house. At the first night of Miss 
Eytinge’s adaptation of Culomde, the 
front-row folk could’ have leaned 
their chins on the edge of the stage, 
had they had a mind to. 

Of her adaptation, Miss Eytinge 
says, “‘I have eliminated what it has 
seemed to me would not be of dra- 


matic value in stage representation ; 
the whole effort has been a labor of 
love, every moment of it a delight.” 
At its initial production in Chicago, 
the work was treated with the highest 
consideration by all the critics, and 


the sense of obligation to Miss 
Eytinge freely acknowledged. The 


general attitude here has seemed to 
me very high andhaw-ty. But then, 
that is a way Boston has. 

A bow please to Mr. Taber for his 
Valence. But alas! his Pygmalion / 
I must wait till | have more space 
than now to quarrel over that. 

A bow for Miss Woodward 
for gently appealing Bertha in Chat- 
terton, and for her achievement in 
Cynisca. In which part, by the 
same token, she looked very lovely. 

Mrs. ‘Taber is to be congratulated 
that she did not succeed in securing 
Mr. Barrett’s Chatterton. 
adaptation by Mr. Lacy is by far 
the more beautiful. SHERIDAN. 


also 


The Right Thing ! 
BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
CURES 
CONSTIPATION and SICK HEADACHE. 
50 Cents per Bottle of 50 Doses, 

You can get it 


because every 
of it 


Write to Nathan G. Bubier,Ph. G., 
Lynn, Mass., for Book on Constipation. 


BOOK FREE! 


f any druggist in New England, 
Boston Wholesaler sells it and lots 











GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA. 


NY, 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


Perfumes and Invigorates the body, soothes the 
system, cures inflammation, and surprisingly 
softens and whitens the skin, 


MANICURING 5Oc. 


Free sample of Hygienic Lacta Bath Soap 
to all callers this week. 


37 Temple Place, Boston. 
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Do You Have 


* Pite 


If Not, Why Not? 


Stylish Fits, 
Comfortable Fits, 
Modern Fits, 
Elegant Fits. 


Fits cnat will give you Fits of Rapture and your 
friends and neighbors Fits of Envy. 


Such Fits You May Have 


by patronizing 
HARRY PITTOCK, 
The Popular Dress Cutter, 
Roo 2. 
Take Elevator. 1 BEACON STREET. 


All orders promptly executed at 


PRICES TO FIT. 


Removal .. 


H. MAIS, 


Hair Dresser, 


Has removed to No. 46 Temple 
Place, up one flight. 


Miss Gaffney, 


192 DARTMOUTH STREET. 

Hygienic Treatment of Face and Neck. 

Removing and preventing wrinkles, and improving 
the complexion, by restoring muscular tone, and tissue 
building, without the use of cosmetics or steaming. 
Head treated for congestion, falling hair and to pro- 
mote growth. Will visit ladies at their homes. Also 
mabnicuring and shampooing 

At home Wednesdays after 2 P. M 

Back Bay references 


RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Now open for the season 
1895-6. Hours from 8 a. 
m.to9 p.m. Music Wed- 
nesday eve, 8to 10 p. m. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


F.H. HILL, 


__ 91 Dedham St. 
Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring her 
work as usual at her office, 3 Hamilton place, and in- 
vites strangers to test her work for the hands and feet. 








New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


On and after February rst next and until further notice, the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will offer to subscribers for telephone connection and service in its 
Boston and Suburban Exchanges, the following measured service rates : 


Measured Service Rates. 


with metallic circuit and long distance wall equipment, within one mile of Central Office. 


YEARLY RATES. 


No. of Exchange Calls. Special Circuit. 


$00 $102 

1000 114 
1200 124 
1400 I 


Two Party Circuit. 


$84 8c. for each additional call. 
96 7c. for each additional call. 
106 6c. for each additional call. 


116 sc. for each additional call. 


34 
$4.00 per hundred for all calls contracted for in excess of 1400. 


The foregoing rates, payable quarterly in advance, entitle the subscriber to communication 
from his instrument to any subscribers in Boston and suburban Exchanges. 


Each connection of five minutes or a fraction therof to be counted as one call. 


Rates heretofore made for full service in connection with Boston, Haymarket and 


Tremont Central Offices remain unchanged. 


Within the underground district of Boston designated by™ chapter 454, Acts of 1894, two 
party or three party contracts will not be taken, unless two or more parties desiring such 
service are in such immediate vicinity that they can be reached by one circuit from an under- 


ground terminal. 


IN THE SUBURBAN EXCHANGES a new schedule of Party Line Rates for 
exchange connection has been adopted to take effect as of February Ist 


next, and until notice of change. 


Subscribers for this class of service will 


be billed in accordance with the reduced schedule without further notice. 


Information in detail as to rates for service can be obtained of the Superintendent or 


JASPER N. KELLER, Ceneral Manager. 


Exchange Manager. 


“WELL DONE OUTLIVES DEATH.” 


YOUR MEMORY WILL SHINE IF 
YOU USE 





APOL 
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RAMBLES ABROAD 


BOSTON 
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CONDUCTED BY 


f Mae dD. 


SHANDON BELLS. 


IGH in the steeple of the church 

of St. Anne Shandon, Cork, 

hang the bells that Father Prout has 

made to ring so musically for all the 
world, 

The name Shandon is from Sean- 
don, meaning ‘the old fort’ or ‘ castle,’ 
near which stood a church called St. 
Mary Shandon, This last was de 
stroyed during the siege of Cork by 
Marlborough, and the church of St. 
Anne built upon its site. 

There are eight of the Shandon 
Bells, and upon each one is an in 
scription : 

1. God preserve the church and king, ! 
(the date of the casting of the bells 
at Gloucester by Abel Kudhall.) 

When you us ring, we will sweetly sing. 
A. R., 1750 

3. Health and prosperity to all our bene- 
factors. A. K., 1750 

4. Peace and good neighborhood. A. R., 

7 §°- 

5. Prosperity to the city and trade thereof. 
Re-cast 1869, F.D. M. St. George, 
Rector. (Rev. Francis de Montmor 
ency St. George, a late rector of the 
parish, who died in 1882.) 

6. We were all cast in Gloucester, in Eng 
land. Abel Rudhall, 1750. 


N 


7. Since generosity has opened our mouths, 
our tongues shali ring aloud its praise 
A. R 

8. Ito the church the living call, and to 
the grave do summon all A. R.., 
17 50. 


Close to the ivy-covered wall of 
the church, in the old graveyard, 
under the shadow of the tower and 
the bells, lies the body of Rey. Fran 
cis Sylvester Mahony, whom we know 
so well as Father Prout. 

Father Mahony was born at Cork, 
and all the early years of his life were 
spent at his home on Camden quay, 
where he listened to the melody of 
the bells as their music flowed with 
the river Lee. His parents decided 
that he should become a priest, and 
his education was carried on with 
that end in view, till later he studied 
in France —at Amiens and in Paris 
—and was finally ordained a priest, 
at Rome. 

It was while he was in Rome that 
he wrote his Shandon Bells, and 
there is something infinitely touching 
in the deep home-sickness that lies 
in the little poem, 

“With deep affection and recollection, 

I often think on those Shandon Bells, 
Whose sound so wild would, in days of 

childhood, 

Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 


“On this I ponder, where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of 
thee; 
With thy Bells of Shandon, that sound so 
grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

Father Mahony found that his 
tastes inclined to literature rather 
than in spiritually directing people, 
so he went to London and entered 
upon a literary life, doing a good deal 
of work on Fraser's Magazine. It 
was then that he took the name 
‘Father Prout,’ this belonging toa 
learned and very eccentric priest 
who was a friend of Father Mahony 
He first wrote a series of Prout 
Papers, and later took it as his nom 
de plume. 

It is characteristic of the Irish 
people that however far they may 
wander from their Emerald Isle they 
still retain a warm affection for it, 
and so it was with Father Prout. 
Nearly all his life was spent abroad, 
but still his heart kept a warm cor- 


Fragar 


‘4 


ner for Ireland and nearly everything 
he wrote showed this He was a 
remarkable linguist and translated 
into French, Greek, Latin and Italian 
many of Moore’s poems, and it is 
said that Garabaldi’s soldiers sang 
The Groves of Blarney, in soft and 
limpid Italian, upon the shores of 
their own lakes. 

A restless, eager spirit sent Father 
Prout traveling in Egypt, Greece, 
Hungary and Asia Minor, from which 
points he wrote brilliantly, adding 
not a little to the literature of that 
period. 

Charles Dickens was his friend, 
and through his influence Father 
Prout was induced to take up a resi 
dence in Rome and become a regular 
correspondent from there for the 
Daily News, About this time Oliver 
Twist was born for the world, and 
Father Prout thus wrote to Dickens, 
from Genoa: 

‘A rhymé, a rhyme. from a distant clime, 

From the Gulf of the Genoese, 

O’er the rugged s¢ alps of the Julien Alps, 

Dear boy, I send you these 


To light the wick of your candlestick 
Or also, if you list, 

lo usher in the yarns ¥ I 
Concerning Oliver ‘Twist 

“All here admire your parish | 
So truly you depict him, 

And pity his sad fate indeed, 
lhe precious poor-law victim 

I think of some poor nearer home, 
Poor who unheeded peris! 

By landlords spoiled—by patriots g 
I mean the starving Irish 

“Write on, young sage, o’er youth and 
Wave the wand of necroma 


And ever reign in all our hearts, 

Phou loving child of fancy 
Lo! even now, around thy brow 

The clustering laurels thicken, 

And Swift and Stern, might deign to learn 

A thing or two of Dickens.” 

While Father Prout was abroa! 
upon his travels, an Irish poet named 
Michael Joseph Barry wrote a poem 
to him that was particularly full of 
humor. It started off in this way, 
and following are two of the verses: 

“To Father Prout, 
Abroad 
Try Europe or Asia, 
Care of the Postmaster General.” 
“Hail mighty genius! 


neous, 


Whose wit sponta- 


So simultaneous, a’l folk delight, 


‘ ig 
Whose rich translations, like constellations 
With coruscations, are ever bright. 


“Pray, send us word, sir, by carrier 


} } 
irda, Sir, 


If ’tisn’t absurd, sir, where you now hang 
out, 
Here’s your health in Wise’s, which no 
water disguises, 
froth my spirit rises as I quaff, great 
Prout.” 

Paris was always an attractive spot 
for this brilliant man, and the last 
few years of his life were spent there. 
At the cafés he enjoyed the pleasant 
meeting with literary men and the 
social mingling with persons who had 
similar tastes with him. ‘It was in 
the Rue des Moulins that he died, 
and his body was taken to Ireland, 
to rest where the Bells of Shandon 
ing of that 

“ Happy land, far, far away.” 

There is soon to be a more fitting 
memorial above the grave of this 
gifted son of Erin. for at present it is 
difficult to read even the name in the 
stone, itis so defaced by time and 
the elements. 


IT IS SAID THAT 
UEEN Elizabeth had a red nose, 
and that one of the chief duties 
of her attendants was to powder it 
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every few moments; that Philip Le 
Bel was so called by his subjects be- 
cause he was so very plain; that 
Louis XVIII was fat as fat could be, 
and extremely about it; 
that Gibbon had the gout, and became 
so fat that he could not dress him 
self; and that Edward I was so tall 
that his subjects called him Long 
Shanks. 


sensitive 


LA GLOIRE. 
By gloire n’ est bien souvent qu’ 
un bruit qui commence on ne 
t 


Sa comment, et 


persevere on ne 


Sait pourquol. 


AN ETCHING. 


lr is midnight, and the sky is 
stud 


| 


dded with a myriad stars. 


} 


The traffic for the day is ended and 


the noise and rumble of the cabs has 
long Since Cé ised. Lhe busy ( rowds 
which thronged the streets in thi 
evening have disappeared as if by 


ind we are left 


1ov our first night in Paris All the 


os 


magic, 


i 
city seems resting after its busy day 


and preparing for the work of 
morrow 

The Pl ice de 1 Lon rade S 
lined by numberless luminous dots 


ind each avenue has its own border 
ot lights. Che Place is deserted ex 
cept here and there the shadow of 
some gendarme pacing his beat. 

The light thrown on the obelisk 
flashes back again from the gilt 
hieroglyphics until it seems as if a 
hundred will-o-the-wisps were play 
ing at hide and seek among the old 
Egyptian secrets. 

How fitting a monument, this em 
blem of mystery, to cover the spot 


stood the ruil tine 


where one 
guarding secrets darker and more 
te rrible than any hidden by the hiero 
glyphics. Here the noblest bl 

of the nation, mingled with that of 


the plebeian, once flowed and left an 
indelible stain on the white fleur-de 
lis of France. 

What thoughts! Phe 
flesh creep. 


ym ike the 
Come— this place has 
too many gruesome memories, and 
there seems to be tragedy in the very 
feel of the air. , 

Now, as we look down on the 
Seine gently flowing beneath us, i* 
seems as if it also shared of the uni 
versal calm. Can it be possible that 
this placid river, whose still waters 
tremblingly reflect the starlight as if 
ashamed of its mimic heaven, is the 
pall which has covered so many sins 
and heartburnings, so many hopes 
and ambitions? The soft gurgle of 
the river lapping gently against the 
embankment seems to repeat over 
and over in a solemn monotone, 

‘*For men may come and men may go 

But I go on forever.”’ 

Aye, forever! If your waters 
could but tell of the secrets they 
have from time immemorial swept 
into the depths of the sea, how many 
lost pages of the World’s History 
would be revealed! What stories of 
the Dark Ages would be told! 

We continue our walk, silently 
drinking in the beauty of the night, 
when suddenly a cry assails our ears. 
We listen, our nerves strung by the 
romantic surroundings to a high 
pitch of expectation. Expectation 
of some dreadful crime about to be 
enacted. 

Again the cry is 
harsh, discordant 
voice! 
ing : 

““Voulez-vous des allumettes, Mes- 
sieurs? ”’ 


repeated —a 
sound. It is a 
Now quite close to us, cry- 


A. P. O’LEarRY. 
RUNIC LETTERS. 
HE characters which are found 
all over Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden upon large stones, and 


which are 
are very curious. 
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Letters, 
hey are in the 

lines, like little 
sticks, both single and put together. 
times the northern 


nations used these sticks to find out 


called Runic 
form of straight 
In ancient 


about events that were to take place. 
hey shook them up, as we do jack 
stones, and, from the figures they 


made in falling 


, they read the future. 

These sticks seem to have been o 
different kinds, and they were used 
In Mack l here was the bitter rune 


} } . . 4% 1 +4 } 1 ] 
which was used to bring bad 


‘ee 
one’s enemies, there was one to bring 
good fortune, one to win love and 
one to cure the sick Later on the 


runic letters were used for inscrip 


tions They belong to the Norse 
language that is still in use in Ice 
land 
and. 


European Hotels. 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Lung’ Arno. 


W. Garbrecht, Proprietor. 
Finest situat Pisa, near 1 points of 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, Rue de 


Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 
A. Boland, Proprietor. 





. . : “= , 

Near the Place da la Concorde, the Opera 
the I ind the Palais Royal Hot 
und ¢ aths in the house and =Eleva 

S ' 1 ul 
A popular 
se W An ans 


ROSIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidoni, F roprietor. 


ti ‘ Rom«e Pat 
tention paid American visitors 
GENOA. 
HOTEL de LONDRES, on the Acqua- 
verde. 


Flechia & Fioroni, Proprietors. 


Healthiest situat 


Near the Railway Station and Steamship 
Landing. Hot and Cold 
} hy] 


Dest possibie service. 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Grand Canal. 


Spatz & Pianta, Proprietors. 


Baths, Elevator 
and 


Near St. Mark’s Square and all points of 


interest Kea | 


ling and Smoking Rooms, 
Handsome Ladies’ Parlor, Baths and Ele- 
vator. Service unsurpassed 


INTERLAKEN. 
HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE, 


W. Seewer, Proprietor. 


Magnificent Situation and Gardens Full 
view of the Jungfrau. Handsome Salons 
and Elevator. 


GENEVA. 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the Quai, 
Mt. Blanc. 
J. Bantle, Proprietor. 
lon the lake, faces Mt 
Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument and 
the Kursaal. Elevator, Hot and Cold 
Baths Americans patronize this house. 


This house, situate 





GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 
Near the Palais Royal, Paris. 
Che largest establishment in the world, 

where Americans will find the most particu- 
lar attention and the best assortment of 
artistic goods in Paris. All the latest novel- 
ties are presented to our patrons. Our glove 
department is the best and most carefully 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 
FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


28 Place Vendome, Paris. 
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HAT most lusty infant, the Nor 


ga Club, harlestown, 
ve its first birthday party on Mon 
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dav and invited many guests. More 
than forty clubs were represented 
ring the receiving hours, 3 to 6. 
Miss Howe, Mrs. John Gibbs, 
Mrs. Southwell ( their first president), 
Miss Etta Glidden; Mrs. Gobban 
ind Mrs. Penderg we med the 
sitors iO were resente t the 
I ving party, cons g of Miss 
4. J. McCutcheon, president, M1 
B. F. Stacey and Mrs. Eliot Robbins, 
vice-presidents, and Miss Sarah 
Leonard, se retary \ be \ t pre 
girs served is ushers they ere 
Misses Emery Lowe Paul; S 
well; Harding; King ind Cha 
\ pretty idea was carried out in th 
refreshment tables, which were pre 
sided over by Mrs. George Chapin 
in black saiin and yellow, Mrs. 


Joseph Jefferson in petunia silk and 


Mrs. A Lincoln. ‘The club table 
was decorated in its colors—violet 
and was in charge of Mrs ilter 
Glidden who wore a stylish gown of 
black and white with violets She 
was assisted by Mrs. Frank Williams 
in rose and green A ¢ d shar 
the afternoon’s pleasure was due to 
the committee of arrangem« \n 
excellent orchestra played cont ! 
ously. There were pres¢ t ( 
dents of many prominent clubs of 
Boston and vicinity and representa 
tive society ladies of the Bunker Hill 
district. 

ronight will be Gentlemen’s Night 
at the Newton Club-house, when the 


‘Megatherian 4’ of Malden will go 


out and entertain members. 

Nearly every box is taken for the 
Floating Hospital spectacle on Janu 
ary 25 in Mechanics Building, Gov 
ernor Greenhalge and staff; Mrs. 
Greenealge and party ; 1a ty Curtis 
and party, officers of the ind H. 
Artillery; John B. Shoeffel and 
party - Isaac B. Rich and the officers 
of the New York Floating Hospital 
will occupy several of the twelve 
boxes. At the matinee on the 26th, 
the boxes will be half-price. as well 
as seats to children. \ special box 


office has been placed in Music Hall 
to facilitate Chis 
opera, with several incidental 
features, to eclipse any 
amateur production every presented 


the sale. 
its 


promises 


new 


here. With Messrs. Buffington of 
the Cadets ; Dugan of the Criterions 
and Lovell, one of our brightest 


young bankers, at the head it cannot 
fail of success. Messrs. Sanford the 
librettist and Hayes the composer 
are rehearsing* daily and 
nightly to furnish a smooth 
tion in ‘first night.’ 

Miss M. Kathryn Magee, the 
reader, will give a recital at Hotel 
Oxford Tuesday evening January 
assisted by Signor Emil Tiferro 
the Langwood Club 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Cartright, 
Jr., of Brookline, will give their first 
wedding reception on Wednesday, 
January 23, at their residence, Davis 
Ave. and Cypress street. 


almost 


produc 


>? 
a9 


and 


Monday, January 21, Prof. J. H. 
W. Stuckenburg, D.D., of Germany, 
will give the second in his course of 
lectures before the W. C. T. U. and 
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friends in Association Hall, taking 
for his subject The Causes of the 


Those who listened 
manon Mon 


Social Problem. 


to this distinguished 


day last will surely attend the entire 
course 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred R. Comee 
(nee Gallupe ) will give the first of 
their at homes on Wednesday eve 
nin January 23, at their apart 
ments, 1 Huntington Ave 

Pierce Hall never looked lovelie 
than on Monday evening whén Miss 
\gnes Blake, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Blake of Presse ot 

is launched on the w e of society 
is applied to the debutante 

Wild ix way from the South 
concealed the walls, with here and 
there a huge cluster of Easter lilies 
or white roses. Mingled with the 


vine were ropes of gold tinsel, giving 
a sparkling effect very 
Draperies of white and 
large mirrors framed in 
of 
ind palms 
together 
vine 


pleasing. 
four 
same 
and 
into 
with 


gold, 
the 


soft substance, a white 


eold 
niches 
Late ' 
l 


set 
furniture set 
and corners, 


isparagus caught up 


and roses, served to 


m.ke the scene one of rare beauty. 


’s men nearly 
the decoration, 

ughout the 
cori rs 1eadading to he scene. Lee 
ead. 
one 


the 


rndale f 
Baldwin’ 


¢ Yn 
section ¢ 


shed the Sp! 
s band was divided 
once iled in a bower! 
other in the balcony. 


Miss Bl ike, 
blonde, pet 


who is a hand 
ite 


white 


very 


some in higure, 
and 


sat in 


Was 
tulle, 
ribbons 

Her 
until 
pink 


lace 


satin 
broad 
white 


rowned in 


trimmed with 
1ught 


mother, 


with lilacs. 
who received with her 
11.30, was richly gowned in 


satin draped with black thread 


and ornamented with pink ostrich 
feathers. The ushers were Messrs. 
fudor, Rodman, Grew, Whiteside, 


Dabney, Hamlin and Williams. 
Among the buds and belles present 


were, Miss Isabelle Perkins in butter 
up ye llow satin and violet velvet . 
Miss Eleanor Emmons in blue satin 


trimmed with a wreath of pink roses ; 


Miss Young in lavendar and white; 
Miss Susan Shaw in pale blue; Miss 
Whiteside in pink; Miss Tudor in 
green silk trimmed with violets * 
Mrs. B. L. Young, blue velvet and 
Duchesse lace ; Miss Cochrane black 
satin; Miss Gray, blue and white 
striped satin; Miss Ethel Stockton 


in white figured silk and blue chiffon 


sleeves : Miss Hunnewell : Miss 
Sears; Miss Welch; Miss Cary and 
Miss Margaret Perkins. , 
There will be a meeting of the 
Boston branch of the Business 
League of America on Friday, Jan. 
25, at 2p. m., at the residence of 
Mrs. W. B. Sewall, 60 Common- 
wealth Ave. Hon. George P. Bige- 
low will give a paper on Corpora- 
tions. These meetings are held on 
the third Friday in each month. One 


of the objects of the League, which 


is already well established west and 


south, is to increase women’s know- 
ledge of business methods. The 
Boston branch was organized last 


month with the following officers :— 
President, Mrs. William B. Sewall; 
vice-Presidents: Mrs. E. M. Sprague, 


Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Mrs. George 
P. Bigelow ; treasurer, Mrs. J. Sewall 
Reed ; secretary, Mrs. Ellen A. Rich- 
ardson. 

Madame Pogosky of Russia, who 


represented that country at the 
World’s Fair, has been the guest of 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson during 
the week. Mrs. Richardson has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak on 


Rational Dress at the coming con- 
gress of the National Council of 
Women in Washington, next month. 


Wednesday is Mrs. Richardson’s 
day athome at her Winthrop resi- 
dence; on other days she may be 
found at her office, 185 Summer 


street from 10 to 12 a. m., and from 
2 to 3 p. m. 
The 


Boston 


Fifty-First Exhibition of the 
Art Club will open to the 
public this evening and continue 
until Feb. Their rooms were 
thronged last evening with members 
and guests for the private view. 


10, 


‘Fhe reception which Miss Annie 
Louise Richards, of 394 Beacon 
street, gave on Saturday afternoon 
was well named a Rose Reception, 


and it is doubtful if 
sons there 


for many sea- 
a scene like it 
at least in a private 


has been 


in Boston, resi- 


dence. Doyle was given carte blanche 
and used Catherine Mermet roses 
and smilax in profusion. The man- 


tel mirrors and windows were liter- 
ally covered and the portitres of 
roses, separating the spacious hall 
from the reception rooms, were a 
beautiful sight. An orchestra _hid- 
den behind a bank of green dis- 
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coursed continuous music. All up 
and down the balustrades was a cov- 
ering of greenery and roses tied atin- 
tervals with pink and whitesatin rib- 
bons, The table in the dining hall 
was decorated with pale pink and 
green, and was presided over by 
Mrs. Lester Leland; Mrs. William 
Stearns; Mrs. Charles Butterfield ; 
Miss Lily Richards ; Mrs. O. Saun- 
ders and Miss Myra Preston, all 
gowned in colors appropriate. The 
ushers were: Mr. ;Lester Leland ; 


Mr. Charles Butterfield; Mr. Wm. 
Stearns and Dr. O. Saunders. Over 


a thousand invitations werc issued 
and a constant line of guests filled 
the house. An upright floral basket 


four feet high, made of roses, re- 
ceived the cards of the guests, 


among whom were General Martin; 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Guild; Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. William Copley Wins- 


low; Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Up- 
ham; Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin E. 
Cole; {Mrs. C. H. Codman, the 
Misses Codman; Mr. and Mrs. O. 
M. Wentworth; Mrs. George A. 


Plummer and Dr. Rust. 


The wedding of Miss Helen Eddy 
of Dorchester and Mr. Richard C. 


Wheelwright of Boston will take 
place on Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, 
at the Richmond Street Unitarian 


Church, Roxbury. 


The American Folk Lore Society 
will hold its monthly meeting on 
Friday at the residence of Miss 
Mary A. Mixter, 219 Beacon street. 
Mr. W. C. Bates reads a paper on 
Creole Folk Lore of Jamaica. 


Oriental iricatal FB EF cies 
bo, 000 PURCHASE. 


We have just opened up about 75 bales of the finest foreign 


rugs 


ever placed on sale in the American market. 
the extent of the purchase and the reduced tariff rate, 


Owing to 
we 


will offer them at EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICES. 


SOLD IN THIS SALE. 


very rug is guaranteed to be in good 
yndition, and, so that intending buy- 


mp : 


may feel secure in their purchases, we will re- 
und money or exchange any rug found to be unsatis- 
tory from any cause within three days 


from date of sale. 





Lot 1 An immense variety of Carabaghs and 
* Shirvans antique and modern size 2 to 
long, worth $10 to $15 at 


$5 to $8 each. 


3 ft wide by 4to 5 





Lot 2 An elegant line of Carabaghs Shir- 
* vans and Kazaks antique and mod- 
ern, size 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. le Ay worth $15 to $20, 


at - - to $10 each. 





Lot 3 Fine antique Shirvans, Kazaks, 

* Bokharas; antique and modern Dag- 
hestans and Ganges, size 3 to 4 ft. wide by 5 to 
6 ft. Gin. long, worth $20 to $30, at 


$10 to $15 each. 





Lot 4. fine selection of Hall Rugs em- 
Saha Shirvans, Daghestans 
and Persians, Cashmeres, al! antique, in 


ecially good condition, size 3 to 4 feet wide 


12 ft. long, worth $25 to $59,at $15 to $25 each. 





beautiful and 
3 ft. Gin. to 5 ft. wide by 5 ft. 5 in to 7 ft. 5 
worth $60 to $75 at $39 to $48 each. 


Lot 5 Fine quality Mohair rugs, real Turkish 
* in light deticate colorings, 


lustrou 


in, long, 


by 7 to 


Lot 6 A large assortment of exceptionally fine 
* Shiras, allantique, the smallest of 
which is 4 ft. x 4 ft. 10 in., the largest sx 10ft. Every 
variety of size intervening. Worth from $50 to $100 at 


O to $65 each. 





Lot 7 Antique and Modern Khivas, Som- 
* acs and Bokharas, in especially fine 
condition, size 6 ft. to 7 ft. 3 in. wide, by 7 ft. 9 in. to 


9 ft. 4 im long, worth $50 to $75 at 
$39 to $45 each. 





Lot K The finest line of Baghdad Port- 

* jeres ever offered for sale in this coun- 
try, including single and double faced, worth $7 to $12 
each, at - - ° - $3 to $5 each. 


N. B.—These are not the inferior quality goods sold 


generally. 
Lot 9 A large variety of Teheran Persians 
* of very fine quality, size 8 ft. 5 in. to ro ft. 


g in. wide, by 10 ft. to 14 ft. long, worth $75 to $150 at 
49 to $85 each 








Notice to Connoisseurs. 


We have a rare collection of fine antique odd pieces, 
embracing Daghestans, Shirvans, es- 
sas, &Cc., at very low prices. 





Oriental Rugs repaired by a native 
workman at very reasonable prices. 


THOS. O'CALLAGHAN & CO,, 


558, 560 and 562 Washington St., 


(OPP. ADAMS HOUSE.) 
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HERE are many little things 
wherein Mr. Woolf, composer 
of Westward, Ho! now at the Mu- 
seum, is eminent above the usual 
writer of light opera. One of them 
is his understanding of the possibil- 
ities of the wood-wind. Not that he 
does not understand the strings and 
the brass; on the contrary he has a 
very fair comprehension of what may 
be got out of both — especially the 
brass. Mr. Woolf understands when 
to hold off the brass, and that is an 
important thing to understand. But 
every composer thinks 
he knows all about 
strings and brass 
whereas for him a clar- 
inet is merely a neces 
sary noise that must 
not get out of harmony, 
But in Westward, Ho! 
— at which opera, by 
the way, our sketches 
for this week were 
made — makes effects 
with his clarinet. Also 
—in a rather tricky way — he causes 
a remarkable effect with the bassoon. 
Perhaps he is not as free with his 
wood as is Sir Arthur Sullivan, but 
comparisons are odious. Westward, 
Ho! is rich in good orchestral effects ; 
this the ordinary hearer must per- 
ceive more and more clearly with each 
hearing of the opera. As for the 
book —it has come in for some 
rather harsh criticism as not funny. 
It is, indeed, not made up of ‘ gags’ 
and ‘ horse-play,’ but it has plenty of 
humor, rather quiet, but natural, not 
forced. The characters and.the sit- 
uations are funnier than the dialogue, 
and for them, fresh to the light opera 
stage, as they are, the plot of the 
piece is interesting. One or two 
speeches — notably Reginald’s declar- 
ation of love in the first act — might 
well be left out or at least cut down, 
but on the whole the libretto is enter- 
taining. It bears perfectly well the 
test of arehearing. It is safe to 
predict for Westward, Ho! the long 
life it deserves. 


At the expense of a character and 
some fine sentiments Miss Rose 
Eytynge has made 
Colombe's_ Birth- 
day, Browning's 
five act play, into 
a three act play 
that holds an audi- 
ence. Doubtless 
the comedy in its 
entirety, delight- 
ful as it is to read, 
would never do to 
act. ‘Perhaps 
first-class actors 
in the réles of the courtiers might 
carry it—but speculation about this 
is idle here. The point is that Col- 
ombe’s Birthday, made over, acted 
by Mrs. Taber and her husband, is a 
noble comedy. It is one of those 
plays wherein every one talks and 
behaves as, in your most exalted 
moments, you wish every one ‘in real 
life thought and talked and behaved. 
The sentiments of Colombe, Valence 
and the .Prince are as simple and 
great .as those of the most magnan- 
imous personage in the dramas of 
olden days. Indeed Colombe, like 
certain heroines in the drama of old, 
both English and French, is rather 
an ideal embodied than a maiden of 
real life. Both Mrs. Taber and her 
husband, have the art to say fine 
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things simply; their noble speeches 
ring true even in the midst of an age 
that hates all affe¢tation except afiec 
tation of cynicism. 


Next week Miss Rose Coghlan 
will come to the 
Hollis St., with 
her new play 
Princess Wal- 
auoff. This she 
will present on 
Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday 
evenings, and at 
the Wednesday 
matinee. On 
Thursday and 
Saturday even- 
ings, Forget me not. Wednesday 
evening and Saturday matinee, Diplo- 
macy. 


Che virulent form of the Decadence 
leaves the Columbia this week and 
the mild form 
will set in on 
Monday. The 
New Woman, 
with its noxious 
atmosphere goes 
and there takes 
its place a mix- 
ture of drama, 
comedy, farce, 
burlesque, trav 
esty, opera and ballet. It is called 
The Passing Show, and has been 
delighting New York theatre goers at 
the Casino for some months past. 
There are over a bundred people in 
the company. 

Miss Louise Beaudet will forthwith 
depart out of the city of the en 
lightened and go to twiddle her 
way, with her expressive fingers, into 
the affections of ihe Barbarians, To 
the Castle Square will come, in her 
room, Mr. Joseph Haworth. Mr. 
Haworth will enact not only Hamlet 
and Rosedale, but also, for the first 
time Richelieu. _It will be interest- 
ing to see what this promising actor 
can make ofthe Cardinal. The per- 
formance of Richelieu is set for 
Friday January 25. 


Mr. Lewis Morrison brings to the 
Bowdoin Square his version of Faust 
which includes singing by a male 
quartette and some astonishing elec- 
trical effects. It is said that Mr. 
Morrison, studying over the part of 
Mephisto, has discovered new ways 
of indicating the fiend’s depraved 
nature. Miss Florence Roberts it 
to be Marguerite, Mr. Edward Els- 
ner is to be Faust. 


The performance at Keith's is 
always first-class variety, and for the 
past few weeks the management had 

outdone itself. Com- 
mencing Monday 
next, Jan, 21st there 
will be a company 
composed entirely of 
recognized vaudeville 
Stars, including 
Mons. and Madame 
Bruet-Riviere, the 
French singers, char- 
acter impersonators 
and imitators, who 
who have made a hit 
here during the past week, A. O. 
Duncan, the excellent ventriloquist, 
Fillson and Errol the society sketch 
couple, Harding and Ah Sid in 
acrubatic comedy, Alburtus and Bart- 
ram double club swingers and jugglers, 


Gilbert Sarony and the giddy girl, 
and many other entertainers. 


Mr. ‘Old Hoss’ Bill Hoey causes 
the inscrutable public to laugh con- 
vulsively. Why this is so is not evi- 
dent: surely Mr. Hoey is not amus- 
ing. He isa plump man and bearded 
withal, and clumsy. In_ his neat 
white clothes he appears much out 
of place, but the incongruity would 
not seem s'riking enough to drive all 
observers into fits of laughter. Mr. 
Hoey’s singing voice is moderately 
bad; not bad enough to be ludicrous. 
Nor are all the things he has to say and 
do in The Flams, which has been 
playing this week at the Tremont, 
very funny. The characters bandy 
words and hurl about the retort dis- 
courteous without regard for each 
others’ feelings. The repartee is not 
usually delicate but there are one or 
two surprisingly bright bits of wit. 
The most entertaining things were a 
dance by a colored man and the im 
personation of a Swede by Mr. Rice. 
Mr. Hoey will remain one more week. 
There will be a matinee on Wednes- 
day as well as Saturday. 


Mr. Harkins’s play, The Man With- 
out a Country, is not founded on Dr 
Hale’s story of Philip Nolan's Punish. 
ment; the drama bears not the 
slightest resemblanee to the tale. 
jut when, in the course of the per- 
formance, you have forgotten that the 
play is masquerading under a famous 
name, you find things in it to admire. 
It is a melodrama and it contains a 
good many ludicrousiy sensational 
passages. But, on the other hand, 
it holds up before people in letters 
of fire—as the author would perhaps 
put it the result of breaking the 
sixth commandment. ‘The people 
enjoy this immensely; speech afier 
speech was interrupted, each evening 
last week at the Grand Opera House, 
by applause. If the play had been 
better acted it might not have seemed 
so overwrought, But there was a 
first walking gentleman (with a lovely 
voice) whose life, off the boards, must 
have been passed amid roses and 
sunshine: he showed clearly that he 
had never met adversity, for he did 
not even know how people talk 
and act when they are in trouble. 
He was in trouble up to half a min- 
ute before the end of the fourth act. 
He received great applause for his 
complainings, and the villain was 
overwhelmed with hisses, and paid 
the audience back in their own coin 
whenever he had the letter s to pro- 
nounce. ‘The word so, as enunciated 
by this gentleman, indicated clearly 
his serpent nature. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the audiences 
were very happy, execrating him, and 
admiring the hero with his voice, and 
weeping over the griefs of the aged 
man. To the Grand Opera House 
next week will come Ward and 
Vokes, merrimakers. Their comedy 
sketch is called, A Rush on the 
Bank. It is announced as exceed- 
ingly funny. 


The Rose Hill English Folly Bur. 
lesque Company is to come to the 
Palace next week. Many and glow- 
ing are the encomiums which the 
advance agent of this company pro- 
nounced upon the company’s ability. 
He says “it only plays first-class 
houses and there is nothing cheap 
about it, or the entertainment pre- 
sented.” The performance is to con- 
sist in part of farce, in part of opera, 
and, again, in part, of dancing. The 
Fakir's Daughter is the name of the 
remarkable dramatic work which in- 
cludes all these things. 


Mr. Hoyt’s Black Sheep still con- 
tinues to run at the Park, and to 
draw a large following. 

A. W. V. 
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Amusements. 


BOW DOIN SQ. THEATRE: 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


LEWIS MORRISON 


PPORTED BY 


Miss FLORENCE ROBERTS 








in a Dramatic Production of GOETHE’S 


FAUST. 


Every Evening. Wed. and Sat. Matinees. 
Next Week—THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 


GRAND OPERAHOsE 


172 Washington St. Tel. Tremont 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE, Lessees and Mgrs 
Evgs. at 8. Mats. Tues., Thurs and Sat at 2. 


One Week Hasting Jan. 21. 


“The Fountain Heads of Modern Wit 


WARD 4 VOKES 


ine Farce 


ARUN oN THE BANK. 
BOSTON MUSEUM 


Evgs. at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


iS EVERYONE 


WH ASKING 


“If I Were You. and You Were I, 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 


ESTWARD. “a i 
Answers this through its 


Ss U CC ESS SRIVLIANE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Tremont Street. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 
EDWARD E. ROSE, Lessee and Manager. 


Telephone Call, 977 Tremont. 


Commencing Jan. 2i. 


Boston’s Favorite Actor, 


JOSEPH HAWORTH, 


Order of Performances: 


HAMLET, Monday and Thursday evenings 

ROSEDALE, Tuesday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day evenings, and Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 

RICHELIEU (Mr. Haworth’s first appearance on 
any stage as the Cardina)), Friday evening. 

{Seats now on sale and selling rapidly. 


BaF. KEITH'S sstsvee 


Week of Jan. 21, 
TE ES 


BRUET-RIVIERES 


AND A 


Big Vaudeville .. 
ew SHOW. 


Continuous Performance {0 a.m .to 10.30 p-m. 
Prices, .25, .35, -50, «75, $1.00, $1.50. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING,Mgr. 
MONDAY, JAN. 21. 


..ROSE HILL.. 
ENGLISH FOLLY CO. 


DON’T FORCET 
.+. SUNDAY... 


Evening Entertainment. 
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Free Excursion 
to Florida. 





All Rail. ‘lickets good to return until May 31 1895. 
Details of Waldo A. Pearce, N. E. Agt., 228 Ww 

ington St,, Boston, or R. D. Carpenter, Gen. Agt., 
271 Broadway, N. Y. Ullustrated pineapple, cocoanut 


and orange grove catalogue, post-paid by Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston. 
Grand Opportunity ‘for Investment 


and Occupation. 


Mercantile Business; Pine-A pple and Orange Grove 
in Indian River Section ai a Great Sacrifice. 
Owner’s infirm health compels retirement. Net 
profits of the mercantile business alone is $3,000 per 
annum; four store buildings occupied; the lot is 
104 X 105, leaves room enough for three more stores ; 
located between two railroad depots; present build- 
ings will rent for $1200 per annum; lighted by elec- 
tricity; fine residence, 9 rooms, (other outbuildings), 
lighted by electricity; overhead and underground 
cisterns and several driven wells; extensive grounds 
adorned with palms, magnolias, etc.; grand river 
view from front porch ; a six acre orange grove, bear- 
ing, pays well; 110 acres pine-apple land, 20,000 
plants now set. This land alone can be quickly and 
cheaply developed to pay a net annual income of 
$10,000 to $15,000 steadily; Nag ay pay from $300 
to $1,000 per acre, as to variety, ‘Two five acre lots in 
growing river town; two city lots. The entire estate 
is valued ata low estimate at $37,000, will be 


which } 
sold for cash, $25,000; a race bargain and a fortune is 
offered. Geo. H, Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, 
or St. Augy.tine, Fila 


Was Occupled by Gen. Grant’s 
Family. 


Charming Winter Home of Boston Family. Ata 
great discount from cost; completely furnished, all 
at Altamonte, 2600 feet from station; 2% 
acres; collection oranges, lemons, grape-fruit, loquats, 
pomegranites, hgs; guavas, Japan persimmons and 
plums, etc.; attractive house with hall 30 feet long ; 
ro rooms and bath, all in perfect repair; beautifully 
situated between two lakes, with boat and boat house 
Over $12,000 has been expended upon this estate 
which we offer for $8000; it must be sold. Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 
Fila. 


Owner Goes to Europe— Must Sell. 


At Green Cove Springs; 80 acres, 65 in wood, fully 
600 cords; 1,000 pear and peach trees; also oranges, 
figs, persimmons, grapes, etc.; sell 100 bbis pears, 4 
bu. peaches, and much other fruit at good prices; cot- 
tage with L; stable, ete; the pear crop alone will 
yield $1,000 a year above expenses. Price $3,000 cash. 
Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


included ; 


Snug Little Home at a Great Sacri- 
ce, 


few minutes’ walk north of City Gate and San Marco 
Hotel; attractive cottage of five high rooms, painted 
in parti-colors and blinded, piazza front and back, 
Vehtning conductors, in good repair; poultry house ; 
lot 50 x 150; good vegetable garden, oranges, figs, 
peaches and Japan plums; near boating and fishing; 
cost $1800 six yearsago. Price now only $900; half 
cash. Geo, H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or 
St. Augustine, Fla 


Another Great Sacrifice. 


The Bogart orange grove on Lake Harris, the la. 
winter home of Mrs. Bogart of New Jersey, for which 
she refused $3000. A delightful sail from Leesburg; 
get off at the “‘ Grove Dock” on the Bogart Place, 
which comprises eight acres, all under wire fence, con- 
taining 1% acres bananas, 2 acres vegetable garden, 3 
acres oranges, all eight years old; also lemons, limes, 
guavas, figs, Japan persimmons, Japan plums, etc.; 
cottage of five rooms with perch, pas soe 8 oa the lake. 
Stabie and packing house, all in good repair; a charm- 
ing winter home which in the right hands will be very 
profitable. The owner resides at the North and can 
not occupy. Price only $1100; perfect title. Geo. H. 
Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, 
Fia. 


For Gorse Fruit this Place 


annot be Excelled. 


160 acres, 5 miles from Dade City; 1% miles from 
station; 7o0o orange, 100 grape-fruit, 50 lemon, 50 
limes, beside guavas, plums, persimmons, etc.; small 
house of little value; as a truck farm it is worthy of 
attention; there is some cropping of phosphate on the 

lace, but no attempt has been made to develop it. 
Price $7000, half cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Bordered by Fine Lake. 


Orange grove of 6 1-2 acres at Pitman, Fla.; 4% 
orange and 20 pear trees; part in bearing; newly 
fenced, and everything in best possible condition ; 
owned by Massachusetts man who cannot occupy 
Cost over $2500, Price $:800. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fa. 


Tomato Farm and Orange Grove, 


Stock and tools included. 1% miles from Oxford; 
55 acres, 10 in fine “‘begger weed” for mowing; a5 
acres pine wood, 400 cords; 550 oranges; other fruit 
of every kind, will produce $2000 melons or $3000 
tomatoes ; six-ruom house, open fireplaces, piazza; 2 
barns, wagor shed, shop, granary. hennery, smoke- 
house, potato house, etc. Brice $3000; half cash, in- 
cluding 4 cows and all tools. Geo. H. Chapin, Her- 
ald Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fila. 


Village Orange Grove, 


and strawberry and milk farm at St. Joséph, Pasco 
Co., 30 acres, keeps 6 cows and horse, 620 orange, 40 
grape-fruit trees, 75 tangarines, which bring $5 a box ; 
land very fertile, high hammock ; house 30 x 18; sta- 
ble, barn and packing house, all in good repair! 
cleared $300 an acre from berries Jast season above 
expenses ; charming location, 25 miles from Gulf of 
Mexico, 5 miles from St. Leo College, 7% from noted 
academy. Price $5000; part cash. Geo. H. Chapin, 
Herald Building, sail or St. Augustine, Fla. 


Pineapple Plantation 


At Melbourne Beach to exchange. On Indian 
River, half mie from ocean, same distance from 
churches and schools ; 20 acres, will have 1500 crates 
pine-apples that will sell for $4500 next season ; other 
fruit in variety ; 2-story house surrounded with piazzas, 
also old house of 3 rooms, with porch on two sides, 
packing house and storehouse, shop, fertilizer house, 
tool house, etc.; dock 1ooo feet long, fine location. 
Will exchange for northern city or suburban property, 
Price $13,000; $2500 cash. Geo. H. Chapin, Herald 
Building, Boston, or St. Augustine, Fla. 


lf you have and ORANGE GROVE or any de 
scription of REAL ESTATE to sell, communicate 
with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, Boston, up 
one flight. No eharges until customer is found. 





A Holiday Dream. ---Em’ly—“Yer 
see, I wuz carried away on a yaller 
cloud inte a big op-n blue place 
where there wuz nothin’ but dolls— 
blondes, bluenettes, niggers, an’ 
Chinese ; and Santa Claus took me 
by the hand an’ led me up to one 0’ 
the most beautifullest dolls 1 ever 
seen, all gold lace an’ spangles, an’ 
it could talk and sing, too. (In rap- 
ture.) Oh, it wuz too loverly for any- 
think! An’ Santa Claus wuz just 
puttin’ it into my~ hands when I 
woked up!’”’ Chorus-—“Oh, what a 
shame! Didn’t yer want ter die? ”-— 
Life. 


If a fool and his money are easily 
parted, will somebody tell us_ how it 
is that there are so many rich fools? 
—Philadelphia Record. 


“Did anybody insinuate that I 
sold myself?” inquired the New 
York policeman. “I didn’t hear 
that,” replied his friend. “All that 
came to my ears was that you gave 
yourself away.’’—~-Washington Star. 


“How did Smithers get along out 
West?” “ Not very well.” “He was 
a remarkable fellow—-sc quick at re- 
partee.” “Yes, that’s how the 
trouble riz. Ef he had been not 
quite so quick at repartee, an’ a little 
bit quicker with a gun, he might be 
inj’yin’ t his climate yit.”—~ Detroit 
Free Press. 

“There’s no telling about this cli- 
mate,”’ said the small boy regret- 
fully; ‘no telling a thing. Most 
winters it snows right up to Christ- 
mas; then you get a sled, and the 
next day it thaws.” ‘“That’s so,” 
replied his companion. “This win-, 
ter it was different. It kept thawin 
right up to Christmas. Then you 
didn’t get any sled, and the next 
day it snowed.”~-Washington Star. 

Teacher (explaining that the 
earth is round) — “Tommy, what 
country on the globe is China under- 
neath?” Tommy (who reads the 
newspapers)—“ Japan !”” — Chicago 
Record. 

Young Husband —“ Are my eggs 
done yet, darling?” His Bride (in 
tears) —‘‘Oh, Jack! I have boiled 
them for an hour and a half and 
they are not soft yet.”’ — Puck. 


At first success makes a name; 
afterwards the name makes the suc- 
cess. —Fliegende Blatler. 


Many requests having been made 
for the repetition of certain sympho- 
nies played bythe Chicago Orchestra 
during the last three years, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, the conductor, 
announced that he would repeat 
that symphony which received the 
greatest number of* votes. The 
symphony thus selected by the music- 
lovers of Chicago and played last 
Saturday was Tschaikowsky’s No. 5, 
in E-minor. 


“ But,’ said the Judge to a lady 
who was a witness, “did you not 
tell me you were thirty when you 
appeared before me two years ago?” 
“T think it very likely,” she replied, 
smilingly acknowledging her false- 
hood and not at allabashed. “Iam not 
one of those women who say one thing 
today and another thing tomorrow.” 


A Profitable Appetizer.—Friend— 
What ’s your hurry ? 

Modern Composer—Just finished 
a new opera, and am hastening down 
to De Fashion Theatre to have 
the manager produce it. 

“Think he will accept it?” 

“ Of course.” 

“You seem very confident.” 

“Tam. He owns the saloon next 
door to the theatre, doesn’t he ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, my new opera has fifteen 
drinking songs in it.’””—- New York 
Weekly. 





... Eight Charming Biographies ... 
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LIFE AND LETIERS OF 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
By Samuel T. Pickard. With 7 Por- 


traits and Views. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


THE LIFE OF 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
By Herself. With Portrait and View 


of Her home. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


LIFE, LETTERS AND DIARY 
OF LUCY LARCOM. 
By Rev. Daniel D. Addison. With 


new Portrait. Second Edition. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
Edited by Augustus J. C. Hare. With 


Portrait and View of Her Home. 
2 vols,, 8vo. gilt top, $4.00. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


With 
16mo, 


By Edward Cary. 
Second Edition, 
$1.25. 


Portrait. 
gilt top, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 


Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 


Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50, 


FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott 


and an Autographic Plan of Abbots« 
ford. 2 vols., Svo, gilt top, $6.00. 


LETTERS OF ASA GRAY. 
Edited by Jane Loring Gray. With 


Portraits and Other Illustrations. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


a 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
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‘“* A model of biography and of careful editing of 
the papers left by the greatest of New England 
poets, the poet who far beyond any other inter- 
preted the New England thought, life, and con- 
science of his time.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“ Tt is as distinctly charming as it is exceptional 
to come upon a writer who has lived a long life 
and joyfully acknowledges that it has been a 
happy one. . Miss Frances Power Cobbe not only 
belongs to this class, but so far as any recent 
biographer is concerned, may be placed at the 
head of it.’’--London Telegraph. 


“The book is deeply interesting, and her corre- 
spondence with Whittier, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Phillips Brooks, and other eminent persons, is 
delightful reading.’’—Portland Press. 

‘* These letters constitute the first adequate and 
public biography of one whom Macaulay regarded 
as the second woman of her age.’’— London 
Standard. 


‘*One of the most vivacious series of letters that 
have appeared for some time past.’’—Morning 
Post, London, 


‘* He has indeed been fortunate in his subject, 
Mr. Curtis, as a traveler, author, lecturer, editor, 
and reformer, filled most honorably a conspicu- 
ous place in the history of the closing century, 
and his biographer must have been almost embar- 
rassed by wealth of material. He has performed 
his task excellently.”-~ The Congregationalist, 
Boston. 


“This volume is an admirable supplement to the 
complete edition of Thoreau’s writings. . . . 
As an addition to his biography this work is a 
revelation which all his friends will greatly 
prize.”~—The Outlook. 


“The magic that clings to everything that came 
from the pen of the Great Unknown lies over 
them, and the public of to-day will read them as 
eagerly as the public of seventy years syne read 
the ‘Tales of My Landlord.’ ”——Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘* Dr. Gray was an unusually attractive man, and 
his circle of friends included many of the men 
and women best worth knowing in Europe as 
well as at home.’’ —The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


Houghton, [lifflin & Co., Boston. 




















AMIE TS 
TEE 


LEADING PHOTOGRAPHER 


It’s usually safe to patronize the 
leader in any line of business, and 
in the matter of pictures the artist 
has always that ambitious incen- 
tive to maintain his reputation. We 


i, offer some new styles all along the 


Bline, and in life sizes we have 
something really magnificent. 


| PRICES ARE MODERATE. 
721 WEST ST., BOSTON. 








SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
+ ~“O- 
FINE HALF -TONE 
A 
POR RAGAZINE’S 


CIRCULAR AND 
BOOK WORK 


































































































































— BROKEN LOT SALE OF FINE SHOES 


LOT I. LZ LOT 6, 

50 prs. French [Yi S 36 prs. Imported Cog 
Patent Calf Yj van Shoes, 

$3.50 Double Sole, ’ 

Former price $6.00 $3.50 


Former price ¢ 






























LOT 2. 

38 prs. English 
Enamel Shoes, 
$3.50 


Former price $6.00. 


LOT 7. fj 

23 prs. Fine Impu 

Cordovan, Leathe 
Lined, Genuine 

Sole Shoes, 
$5.75. 


Never sold less thay be 
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LOT 3. 

@ prs. Imported English 
Enamel, Cork Sole, 
Leather Lined 
Shoes, 
$5.50 


Former price $8.00, 


= \ 


LOT 8. 
I8 prs. Razor Toe | 
Wing Tip Calf 1 


Single Sole, 







$3.75. 


LOT 4. Former price $6. 
38 prs. French Toe Im- 
ported Cordovan 
Congress, 
$3.00 


Single and Double Soles. 


LOT 9. . 
41 prs. Graham Too = 
Fine Calf Be 


$3.50 
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' Never before sold less $6.00, 


LOT 5. 
36 prs. Fine Calf Shoes 
Piccadilly Toe, 
BS. & $3.50 


Cost of manufacture $4.50. 


Former price $5.00 and Sm 
“ee 





LOT 10. a 

21 prs. Seal Water 

Shoc, i 
$4.50 § 


Leather Lined, Hand Sewe ig 
A Fine Winter 


Former price $6.00, 
Former price $5.00 an | 5 


HESE SHOES are al! 0 


SS i ts Pe Own manufacture and 
. > aoe Py ; 
Ss “Sy a By : prise some of the latests 





SSS a ee of lasts, including the Scotch Him 
sO much worn this season. § 


OBINSON’S — =: 


YOUNG’S HOTELM 


19 COURT STREET. 





